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A DAY'S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
—o—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

THERE is no denying it, I have led a life of 
far more than ordinary happiness. The white 
squares in the chequer of my existence have cer- 
tainly equalled the black ones, and it is not 
every man can say as much. I suspect I owe a 
great share of this enjoyment to a oe 
to a disposition not so much remarkable for 
opposing difficulties, as for deriving all the pos- 
sible pleasure from any fortunate conjuncture. 
This gift 1 know I possess. I am not one of 
those strong natures which, by their intrinsic 
force, are ever impressing their own image on 
the society they live in. I am a weak, frail, 
yielding creature, but my very pliancy has 
given me many a partnership in emotions which, 
with amore rugged temperament, I had not par- 
taken of. When one has wept over a friend’s 
misfortunes and awakes to the consciousness 
that no ill has befallen himself, he feels as some 
great millionnaire might feel when he has be- 
stowed a thousand pounds in charity and yet 
knows he is never the poorer. With the proud 
consciousness of this fresh title to men’s adiira- 
tion, he has the secret satisfaction of knowing 
that he will go clothed in purple as before, and 
fare to-day as sumptuously as yesterday. Do 
not, most gencrous of readers, call this selfish- 
ness. It is the very reverse. It is the grand 
culminating point of human sympathy. 

I have a great deal more to say about myself. 
It is a theme I am really fond of, but I am not 
exactly sure that you are like-minded, or that 
this is the fittest place for it. I return to 
events. 

It was on a bright, breezy morning of the 
early autumn that a heavy old German travel- 
ling carriage—a waggon !—rattled over the un- 
even pavement of halbbratenstadt, and soon 
gaining one of the long forest alleys, rolled 
noiselessly over the smooth sward. Within sat 
an elderly lady with a due allowance of air 
cushions, toy terriers, and guide-books; in the 
rumble were a man and a maid; and in the 
cabriolet in front were a pale but placid girl, 
with large grey eyes and long lashes, and he who 
now writes these lines beside her. ‘They who 
had only known me a few months back as a fresh- 
man of Trinity would not have recognised me 
aow, as I sat with a long-peaked travelling-cap, 





a courier’s belt and bag at my side, and the open- 
ing promise of a small furry moustache on my 
upper lip ; not to say that I had got up a sort of 
supercilious air of contemptuous pity for the 
foreigner, which I had observed to be much in 
favour with the English abroad. It cost me 
dear to do this, and nothing but the conscious- 
ness that it was one of the requirements of my 
station could have made me assume it, for in 
my heart of hearts I revelled in enjoyment of 
all around me. [I liked the soft, breezy, balmy 
air, the mellow beech wood, the grassy turf 
overgrown with violets, the wild notes of the 
frightened wood-pigeon, the very tramp-tramp 
of the massive horses, with their scarlet tassels 
and their jingling bells, all pleased and inte- 
rested me. Not to speak of her who, at my 
side, felt a very child’s delight at every novelty 
of the way. 

“What would I have said to any one who, 
only a fortnight ago, had promised me such 
happiness as this?” said | to my companion, as 
we drove along, while the light branches rustled 
pleasantly over the roof of the carriage, darken- 
ing the shade around us, or occasionally deluging 
us with the leaves as we passed. 

“And are you then so very happy ?” asked 
she, with a pleasant smile. 

“Can you doubt it? or rather is it that, as 
the emotion does not extend to yourself, you do 
doubt it ?” 

“Oh, as for me,” cried she, joyfully, “it is 
very different. I have never travelled till now 
—seen nothing, actually nothing. The veriest 
common-places of the road, tle peasants’ cos- 
tumes, their wayside cottages, the little shrines 
they kneel at, are all objects of picturesque in- 
terest to me, and I am ready to exclaim at 
each moment, ‘Oh! why cannot we stop here ? 
shall we ever see anything so beautiful again as 
this ? ” 

* And hearing you talk thus, you can ask me 
am J so very happy!” said I, reproachfully. 

“What I meant was, is it not stupid to have 
no companion of your own turn of mind, none 
with whom you could talk without condescend- 
ing to a tone beneath you, just as certain stories 
are reduced to words of one syllable for little 
children ?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle is given to sarcasm, I see,” 
said I, half peevishly. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said she, blushing 
slightly. “It was in perfect good faith. I 
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wished you a more suitable companion. Indeed, 
after what I had heard from his excellency about 
you, I was terrified at the thought of my own 
insufficiency.” 

“And pray what did he say of me ?” asked I, 
in a flutter of delight. 

“ Are you very fond of flattery ?” 

“ Tmmensely !” 

“Is it not possible that praise of you 
could be so exaggerated as to make you feel 
ashamed ?” 

“T should say, perfectly impossible; that is, 
to a mind regulated as mine over-elation could 
never happen. ‘Tell me, therefore, what he 
said.” 

“T can’t remember one half of it; he re- 
marked how few men in the career—I conclude 
he meant diplomacy—could compare with you ; 
that you "spr just views about the state of 
Europe, such an accurate appreciation of public 
men. I can’t say how many opportunities you 
mustn’t have had, and what valuable uses you 
have not put them to. In a word, I felt that 1 
was about to travel with a great statesman and 
a consummate man of the world, and was terri- 
fied accordingly.” 

“ Aud now that the delusion is dispelled, how 
do you feel ?” 

“ But is it dispelled? Am I not shocked with 
my own temerity in daring to talk thus lightly 
with one so learned ?” 

“Tf so,” said I, “you conceal your embar- 
rassment wonderfully.” 

And then we both laughed, but I am not quite 
sure it was at the same joke. 

“Do you know where you are going ?” said 
I, taking out a travelling map as a means of 
diverting our conversation into some higher 
channel. 

* Not in the least.” 

“ Nor care ?” 

“ Nor care.” 

“Well, I must say, it is a most independent 
frame of mind. Perhaps you could extend this 
fine philosophy, and add, ‘ Nor with whom !’ ” 

I was not at all conscious of what an imper- 
tinence I had uttered till it was out ; nor, in- 
deed, even then, till I remarked that her cheek 
had become scarlet, and her eyes double as dark 
as their wont. 

* Yes,” said she, “ there is one condition for 
which I should certainly stipulate—not to travel 
with any one who could needlessly offend me.” 

I could have cried with shame; I could have 
held my hand in the flame of a fire to expiate 
my rude speech. And so I told her; while I 
assured her at the same time, with marvellous 
consistency, that it was not rude at all; that it 
was entirely misconception on her part; that 
nous autres diplomates—Heaven forgive me the 
lying assumption!—had a way of saying little 
smartnesses that don’t mean much; that we 
often made our coin ring on the table, though it 
turned out bad money when it came to be looked 
at ; that Talleyrand did it, and Walewsky did 
it, and I did it—we all did it! 

Now, there was one most unlucky feature in 





all this. It was only a few minutes before this 

assage occurred, that I said to myself, “ Potts, 
oo is one whose frank, fresh, generous nature 
claims all your respect and devotion. No non- 
sense of your being this, that, and t’other here. 
Be truthful and be honest; neither pretend to 
be manof fortune nor man of fashion ; own fairly 
to her by what chance you adventured upon this 
strange life ; tell her, in a word, you are the son 
of Potts—Potts, the ’pothecary—aud neither a 
hero nor a plenipotentiary !” 

I have no doubt, most amiable of readers, that 
nothing can seem possibly more easy than to 
have done all this. You deem it the natural 
and the ordinary course ; just as, for instance, a 
merchant in good credit and repute would feel 
no repugnance to calling all his creditors to- 
gether to inspect his books, and see that, though 
apparently solvent, he was, in truth, utterly bank- 
rupt. And yet there is some difficulty iu doing 
this. Does not the law of England expressly 
declare that no man need criminate himself? 
Who accuses you, then, Potts? What is the 
charge against you? And then I bethought me 
of the worthy old alderman, who, on learning 
that Robinson Crusoe was a fiction, exclaimed, 
“It may be so; but I have lost the greatest 
pleasure of my life in hearing it.” What a pro- 
found philosophy was there in that simple 
avowal! With what illusions are we not cheered 
on through life; how unreal the joys that 
delight and the triumphs that elate us! for we 
are all hypochondriacs, and are as often cured 
with bread pills as with bold remedies. ‘ Yes,” 
thought I, “this young girl is happy in the 
thought that her companion is a person of rank, 
station, and influence; she feels a sort of self- 
elation in being associated with one endowed 
with all worldly advantages. Shall 1 rob her of 
this illusion? Shall I rudely deprive her of 
what imparts a charm to her existence, and 
gives a sort of romantic interest to her daily 
life? Harsh and needless would be the 
cruelty !” 

While I thus argued with myself, she had 
opened her guide-book, and was eagerly reading 
away about the road we were travelling. ‘“ We 
are to halt at Bomerstein, are we not?” asked 
she. 

“ Yes,” said I, “we rest there for the night. 
It is one of those little villages of which a 
German writer has given us a striking pic- 
ture.” 

* Auerstadt,” broke she in. 

“So you have read him? You read German ?” 

“Yes, tolerably; that is, well enough for 
Schiller and Uhland, but not well enough for 
Jean Paul and Goethe.” 

“ Never mind; trust me for a guide, you shall 
now venture upon both.” 

“ But how will you be able to give up time 
valuable as yours to such teachings? Would it 


be fair of me, besides, to steal hours that ought 
to be devoted to your country ?” 

Though I had not the slightest imaginable 
ground to suspect any secret sarcasm in this 
speech, my g 


ty conscience made me feel it as 
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a perfect torture. “She knows me,” thought I, 
“and this sneer at my pretended importauce is 
intended to overwhelm me.” 

“As to my country’s claims,” said I, haughtily, 
“T make light of them. All that I have seen 
of life only shows me the shallowness of what 
is called the public service. Iam resolved to 
leave it, and for ever.” 

“ And for what ?” 

“ A life of retirement—obscurity if you will.” 

“It is what I should do if I were a man.” 

“ Tndeed !” 

“Yes. I have often reflected over the delight 
I have felt in walking through some man’s 
demesne, revelling in the enjoyment of its leafy 
solitude, its dreary shade, its sunlit vistas, 
and I have thought, ‘If all these things, not one 
of which are mine, can bring such pleasure to 
my heart, why should I not adopt the same phi- 
losophy in life, and be satisfied with enjoying 
without possessing? A very humble lot would 
suffice for one, nothing but great success could 
achieve the other.’ ” 

“ What becomes, then, of that great stimulus 
to good they call labour ?” 

“Oh, I should labour too. I’d work at what- 
ever I was equal to. I'd sew, and knit, and till 
my garden, and be as useful as possible.” 

* And I would write,” said I, enthusiastically, 
as though I were plotting out my share in this 
garden of Eden. ‘I would write all sorts of 
things : reviews, and histories, and stories, and 
short poems, and, last of all, the Confessions of 
Algernon Sydney Potts.” 

“Oh, what a shocking title! How could 
such names have met together? That shocking 
epithet Potts would vulgarise it all ?” 

“T really cannot agree with you,” said I, 
angrily. : 

“Without,” continued she, “you meant it 
for a sort of quiz; and that Potts was to be a 
creature of absurdity and folly, a pretender and 
a snob.” 

I felt as if I was choking with passion ; but I 
tried to laugh, and say, “ Yes, of course.” 

“That would be good fun enough,” went she 
on. “1d like, if I could, to contribute to that. 
You should invent the situations, and leave me 
occasionally to supply the reflective part.” 

“Tt would be charming, quite delightful.” 

“Shall we do it, then? Let us try it, by all 
means. We might begin by imagining Potts in 
search of this, that, or v’other—love, happiness, 
solitude, climate, scenery, anything, in short. 
Let us fancy him on a journey, try and per- 
sonate him, that would be the real way. Do 
you, for instance, be Potts, and I’ll be his sister 
Susan. It will be the best fun in the world, as 
we go along, to see everything, note everything, 
and discuss everything Potiswise.” 

“Tt would be too ridiculous, too absurd,” 
said I, sick with anger. 

* Not a bit; we are travelling with our old 
grandmother, we are making the tour of Europe, 
and keeping our journal. Every evening we 
compare notes of what we have seen. Pray do 
it; Pm quite wild to try it.” 





“ Really,” said I, gravely, “it is a sort of 
trifling I should find it very difficult to descend 
to. l see no reason, besides, to associate the 
name of Potts with what you are pleased to 
call snobbery !” 

“Could you help it? Could you, with all the 
best will in the world, make Potts a man of 
distinction? Wouldn’t he, in spite of you, 
be low, vulgar, inquisitive, and obtrusive ? 
Wouldn’t you find him thrusting himself for- 
ward, twenty times a day, into positions he had 
no right to? Wouldn’t the creature be a butt, 
and a dupe ‘i 

* Shall I own,” burst I in, “that it gives me 
no exalted idea of your taste if I find that you - 
select for ridicule a person on the mere show- 
ing that his name is a monosyllable? And, once 
for all, I repudiate all share in the scheme, and 
beg that I may not hear more of it.” 

I turned away as I said this. She resumed 
her book, and we spoke no more to each other 
till we reached our halting-place for the night. 





CHAPTER xvil. 


I am forced to the confession, Mrs. Keats 
was not what is popularly called an agreeable 
old lady. She spoke seldom, she smiled never, 
and she had a way of looking at you, a sort 
of cold astonishment, seeming to say, “ How is 
this? explain yourself,” that kept me in a per- 
petual terror. 

My morning’s tiff with Miss Herbert had 
neither been condoned nor expiated when we 
sat down to dinner, as stiff a party of three as 
can well be imagined: scarcely a word was in- 
terchanged as we ate. 

“If you drink wine, sir, pray order it,” said 
Mrs. Keats to me, ina voice that might have 
suited an invitation to prussic acid. 

“This little wine of the country is very plea- 
sant, madam,” said I, courteously, “and 1 can 
even venture to recommend it.” 

“ Not to me, sir. I drink water.” 

“ Perhaps Miss Herbert will allow me ?” 

* Excuse me, I also drink water.” 

After a very dreary and painful pause, I dared 
to express a faint hope that Mrs. Keats had not 
been fatigued by the day’s journey. 

She looked at me for a second or two before 
replying, and then said : “ I am really not aware, 
sir, that I have manifested any such signs of 
weariness as would warrant your inquiry. If [ 
should have, however-——” 

“Oh, I beg you will pardon me, madaim,” 
broke | in, apologetically ; “my question was 
not meant for more than a mere ordinary po- 
liteness, a matter-of-course expression of my 
solicitude.” 

“ It will save us both some trouble in future, 
sir, if I remark that Iam no friend to matter- 
of-course civilities, and never reply to them.” 

I felt as though my head and face had been 
passed across the open door of a blast furnace. 
I was in a perfect flame, and dared not raise my 
eyes from my plate. : 

“ The waiter is asking if you will take coffee, 
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sir,” said the inexorable old lady to me, as I sat 
almost stunned and stupid. 

“ Yes—with brandy—a full glass of brandy 
in it,” cried I, in the half-despair of one who 
knew not how to rally himself. 

“ I think we may retire, Miss H.,” said Mrs. 
Keats, rising with a severe dignity that seemed 
to say, “ We are not bound to assist at an orgie.” 
And with a stern stare and a defiant little bow 
she moved towards the door. I was so awe- 
struck, that I never moved from my place, but 
stood resting my hand on my chair, till she said, 
“Do you mean to open the door, sir, or am I to 
do it for myself?” 

I sprang forward at once, and flung it wide, 

my face all scarlet with shame. 

_ She passed out, and Miss Herbert followed 
her. Her dress, however, catching in the door- 
way, she turned back to extricate it; I seized 
the moment to stoop down and say, “ Do let me 
see you for one moment, this evening—one only 
moment.” 

She shook her head in silent negative, and 
went away. ? 

I sat down at the table, and filled myself a 
large goblet of wine: I drank it off, and re- 

lenished it. It was only this morning, a few 

rief hours ago, and IL would not have changed 
fortunes with the Emperor of France. Life 
seemed to open before me like some beautiful 
alley in a garden, with a glorious vista in the 
distance. I would not have bartered the place in 
that cabriolet for the proudest throne in Europe. 
She was there beside me, listening in rapt at- 
tention, as I discoursed voyages, travels, me- 
moirs, poetry, and personal adventures. With 
every changeful expression of lovely sympathy 
did she follow me through all. 1 was a hero to 
us both, myself as much captivated as she was ; 
and now the brief drama was over, the lights 
were put out, and the theatre closed! How 
had I destroyed this golden delusion—why had 
I quarrelled with her, and for what? Yor a 
certain Potts, a creature who, in reality, had no 
existence! “For who is Pottst” said I. “ Potts is 
no more a ‘substance’ than Caleb Williams or 
Peregrine Pickle; Potts is the lay figure, that 
the artist dresses in any costume he requires—a 
Ranchero to-day, a Railway Director to-morrow. 
What an absurdity in the importance we lend to 
mere names! Here, for instance, I take the label 
off the port and I hang it round the neck of the 
claret decanter: have I changed the quality of 
the vintage? have I brought Bordeaux to the 
meridian of Oporto? Not a bit of it. And yet 
a man is to be more tie victim of an accident 
than a bottle of wine, and his intrinsic quali- 
ties—strength, flavour, and richness—are not 
to be tested, but simply implied from the label 
round his neck! How narrow-minded, after all, 
of her, who ought to have known better! It is 
thus, however, we educate our women; this is 
part and parcel of the false system by which we 
fancy we make them companionable. The North 
American Indians are far in advance of us in 
all this : they assign them their proper places and 
fitting duties ; they feel that, in this lite of ours, 





order and happiness depend on the due distri- 
bution of burdens, and the Snapping Alligator 
never feels his squaw more truly his help- 
mate that when she is skinning eels for his 
dinner.” 

How [ hated that old woman! I don’t think 
I ever detested a human creature so much as 
that. I have often speculated as to whether 
venomous reptiles have any gratification im- 
parted to them when they inflict a poisonous 
wound. Is the mosquito the happier of having 
stung one’s nose? And, in the same spirit, I shoule 
like to know, do the disagreeable people of this 
world sleep the better from the consciousness of 
having offended us? Is there that great enno- 
bling sense of a mission fulfilled for every cheek 
they set on fire and every heart: they depress ? 
and do they quench hope and extinguish ambi- 
tion with the same zeal that the Sun or the 
Pheenix put out a fire ? 

« «Tf you drink wine, sir, pray order it,’” said 
I, mimicking her imperious tone. “Yes, ma- 
dam, I do drink wine, and I mean to order it, 
and liberally. I travel at the expense of that 
noble old paymaster who only wags his tail the 
more the more he has to pay—the British Lion. 
I go down in the extraordinaries. I’m on what 
is called a special service. ‘Keep an account of 
your expenses, Paynter!’ Confound his inso- 
lence, he would say ‘Paynter.’ By the way, I 
have never looked how he calls me in my pass- 
port. I’m curious to see if I be Paynter 
there.” I had left the bag containing this and my 
money in my room, and I rang the bell, and told 
the waiter to fetch it. 

The passport set forth in due terms all the 
dignities, honours, and decorations of the great 
man who granted it, and who bespoke for the 
little man who travelled by it, all aid and assist- 
ance possible, and to let him pass freely, &c. 
“Mr. Ponto — British subject.” “ ‘Ponto!’ 
What an outrage! This comes of a man making 
his maitre d’hotel his secretary. That stupi 
French flunkey has converted me into a water 
dog. This may explain a good deal of the old lady’s 
rudeness; how could she be expected to be 
even ordinarily civil to a man calied Ponto ? 
She’d say at once, ‘His father was an Italian, 
and of course a courier, or a valet ; or he was a 
foundling, and calied after a favourite spaniel.’ 
I'll rectify this without loss of time. If she 
has not the tact to discover the man of educa- 
tion and breeding by the qualities he displays in 
intercourse, she shall be brought to admit them 
by the demands of his self-respect.” 

I opened my writing-desk and wrote just two 
lines—a polite request for a few moments of 
interview, signed “A. S. Pottinger.” I wrote 
the name in a fine text hand, as though to say, 
“No more blunders, madam, this is large as 
print. 

Pee Take this to your mistress, Francois,” said 
I to the courier. 

* Gone to bed, sir.” 

“Gone to bed! why, it’s only eight o’clock.” 

A shrug and a smile were all he replied. 

“ And Miss Herbert—can I speak to her ?” 
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“Fear not, sir; she went to her room, and 
told Clementina not to disturb her.” 

“Tt is of consequence, however, that I should 
see her. I want to speak of our arrangements 
for to-morrow—the hour we are to start-——” 

“Oh! but we are to stop here over to-mor- 
row—TI thought monsieur knew that,” said the 
fellow, with the insolent grin of a menial at 
knowing more than his betters. 

“Oh, to be sure we are,” said I, laughingly, 
and affecting to have suddenly remembered it. 
“T forgot all about it, Frangois ; you are quite 
right. Take a glass of wine, Frangois—or take 
the bottle with you, that’s better.” And I handed 
him a flask of Hocheimer of eight florins, right 
glad to get rid of his presence and escape further 
scrutiny from his prying glances. 

How relieved I felt when the fellow closed 
the door after him and left me to “blow off the 
steam” of my indignation all alone! And was I 
not indignant? Only to fancy this insolent old 
woman giving her orders without so much as 
condescending to communicate with me! [am 
left. to learn her whim by a mere accident, or not 
learn it at all, and exhibit myself ready to de- 
part at the inn door, and then hear, for the first 
time, that I may unpack again. 

This was unquestionably a studied rudeness, 
and demanded an equally studied reprisal. She 
meaus to discredit my station and disparage my 
influence: how shall I reply to her? A vast 
variety of expedients offered. themselves to my 
mind: I wall go off, leaving a fearful letter 
behind me—a document that would cut her to 
the very soul with the sarcastic bitterness of its 
tone; but could I leave without a reconciliation 
with Miss Herbert—without the fond hope of 
our meeting. as friends. I meant a great deai 
more, though I wouldn’t trust myself to say so. 
Besides, were I to go away, there were financial 
considerations to be entertained. I could not, 
of course, carry off that crimson bag with its 
gold and silver contents, and yet it was very 
hard to tear myself from such a treasure. 

I say it under correction, for I have never 
been rich, and, consequently, never in the posi- 
tion to assert it positively, but I declare my 
firm conviction to be that no man has ever 
tasted the unbounded pleasure of a careless 
liberality on a journey who has not travelled at 
some other person’s expense. Be as wealthy as 
you like, let your portmanteau be stuffed full of 
circular notes, and tiere will still be present at 
moments of payment the thought, “If I do not 
suffer me to be cheated, here, I shall have so 
much the more to squander, there.” But, draw- 
ing from the bag of another, no such mean re- 
flection obtrudes. You might as well defraud 
your lungs of a long inspiration out of the fear 
of taking more than your share of the atmo- 
sphere. ‘There is enough, and will be enough 
there when you are dust and ashes. 

In fact, if I had on one side the “three 
courses” of the great statesman, I had on the 
other full thirty reasons against each, and, 
therefore, I resolved to suspend action and do 
nothing. And let me here passingly remark 





that, much as we hear every day about the 
merits of promptitude and quick-wittedness, 
in nine cases out of ten in life, l’d rather “give 
the move than take it.” The waiting policy is 
a rare one; it is the secret of success in love, 
and of victory in an equity court. Ard so I 
determined I’d wait al see what should come 
of it; 1 appealed to myself thus: “ Potts, you 
are eminently a man of the world, one who ac- 
cepts life as it is, with all its crosses and un- 
toward incidents ; who knows well that he must 
play bad cards even oftener than good ones. No 
impatience, therefore, no rasliness ; give at least 
twenty-four hours’ thought to any important de- 
cision, and let a night’s sleep intervene between 
your first conception of a plan and its adoption.” 
Oh, if the people who are fretting themselves 
about what is to happen this day ten years, 
would only remember what a long time it is— 
that is, counting by the number of events that 
will occur between this and to-morrow—not to 
say what incidents are happening at the anti- 
podes that will yet bring joy or sorrow to their 
hearts—they would keep more of their sym- 
pathies for present use, and perhaps be the hap- 
pier for the doing so. 





GOING TO THE FRONT. 

An immense yellow placard, distributed with 
the profusest liberality over the walls, dead and 
living, of Genoa, informs the public that, on this 
very evening, the 2nd of October, the flying 
steamer, Veloce, departs for Naples, touching 
for some brief moments at Leghorn. Provided 
that instant application be made, room may be 
discovered for two or three more passengers, 
whose fare (prepaid at the office) will be held 
forfeited, should the payers not present them- 
selves on board by nine o’clock in the evening, 
at latest—to which hour the vessel’s departure 
has been postponed, in deference to the con- 
venience of parties arriving from Turin. 

There was an air of headlong haste about the 
placards themselves, which hung half-secured 
to the walls, fluttering like quarantine flags. 
And this, added to the tone of arrogant conde- 
scension employed in the announcement, really 
conveyed an impression that it would be a con- 
siderable privilege, if not an actual liberty, to 
take passage in such avessel. Further, the dis- 
covery that the rate of fares was one-fourth higher 
than common, conjured up visions of luxurious 
feasting, and berths of down, affording, on the 
whole, a most desirable opportunity of seeing 
what Naples and Garibaldi were doing. Where 
is the office? Strada Mercolata. Thither, with 
all speed! 

To my eager questioning, a cool and tranquil 
clerk responded that it would have become me to 
apply earlier. 

1 submitted that the announcement was only 
made to-day. 

* Pardon. It has been for several days a sub- 
ject of satisfactory remark in Genoa, that the 
Veloce would shortly commence running on this 
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line, and, as may easily be conceived, every berth 
—Yet, stay—it is possible there is one.” 
(Murmured conference with another clerk.) 
“Just so. Happily, signor, one place is of 
doubtful occupancy. If the signor is willing 
to become the purchaser of that doubt, all may 
be well.” 

I did so—almost gratefully did so—and 
with lighter heart quitted the office; a third 
clerk—who must have been eavesdropping, so 
completely had he, without being visible, mas- 
pen the business, overtook me. 

“If the signor desire to be very comfortable, 
and at the same time to make sure, I would re- 
commend him to engage the captain’s cabin,” 
said the clerk. 

“The captain’s cabin! Surely the highly- 
priced accommodations of the Veloce might 
suffice. But, then, the certainty—let us see. 
At what price ?” 

“'l'welve franes more.” 

Moderate enough. ‘The captain was, no doubt, 
a hardy seaman, besides being either a most 
obliging person or else a most disinterested ser- 
vant of the company. I accepted his offer and 
his cabin, and at eight o’clock (to be on the safe 
side), step into a boat at the quay. 

The boatmen paddled off—heading, however, 
this way and that, with an indecision so foreign 
to their habits as to make me apprehensive 
that they might after all bring me alongside too 
late—until, after an apparently anxious consul- 
tation, and much eager scanning of the ships in 
harbour, one of them uttered a satisfied snort. 
He resumed his oar, and we presently shot be- 
tween two large merchant vessels, and found 
ourselves alongside a black object about the size 
of a Lambeth lighter, over whose bulwark leaned 
three sooty heads, the lips belonging to which 
heads crooned a melancholy song. 

Could this be the Veloce? The steward as- 
serted it as a fact; and the Veloce, with a soft 
simmer from her steam-pipe as in corroboration, 
announced herself as preparing for the voyage. 
The tiny deck was richly carpeted with coal- 
dust. The saloon contained, in all, twelve 
berths: the remaining space being entirely oc- 
cupied by a small table, upon which the passen- 
gers sat, washed, smoked, and dined. As for 
the luggage, it descended into the hold, which 
was likewise the coal-bunk. The fragment of 
a dingy sail rather hinted at than constituted a 
limit at which coal ended and baggage began. 

I was personally all right, for had 1 not 
the captain’s own cabin; solitude, smokeless- 
ness, and the privilege of opening at pleasure a 
window as big as a piastre? Inquiring for this 
refuge, the steward looked up and down the 
deck, as though it might be lying about some- 
where, and finally conducted me to a sort of 
hencoop, apparently an excrescence from the 
paddle-box : ee for its being for the mo- 
ment occupied by the captain’s portfolio and a 


pair of sea-boots. 

An apartment with the floor in the form of an 
inverted cone is not comfortable, and the diffi- 
culty of scrambling into the one berth was in- 





creased by there being no sort of foothold on 
the way. After some cogitation as to how the 
captain himself achieved it, I could perceive but 
one feasible method, and tried it. This was to 
get both feet on the handle of the door, cling 
firmly to the brass curtain-rod of the berth, 
throw the body gradually back till it became 
nearly horizontal, draw one leg into the bed- 
place, then the other, and finish with one bold 
erk. 

The public, for whose especial convenience 
the Veloce had deferred her departure till nine 
o’clock, evinced the grossest ingratitude ; for, 
though we waited till past midnight, not a soul 
appeared, J was lapsing into slumber when 
a sensation as of being collared by an angry 
Titan, shaken violently, and dashed upon the 
earth, announced that the huge paddles of the 
Veloce were in motion directly under my ear. 
Her engines were in truth of great power, and 
the vibration throughout the little vessel was 
fearful; still it was something to be at length 
under weigh ; and the stunning effect of a severe 
contusion on the eye, caught in sneezing, con- 
tributed to produce an insensibility which did 
duty for sleep. 

At Leghorn, which we reached in less than 
ten hours, a small body of volunteers (a hun- 
dred, I think) presented themselves, requiring 
passage to Naples. Although the baggage of 
these gallant fellows, comprised in one small 
box, was not alarming, the captain was obliged 
to own that, unless one-half of the volunteers 
would consent to be lowered down among the 
luggage and the coals, he could not find room. 

As well as I remember—for this voyage was 
little other than a coaly dream, punctuated with 
thumps on the head—nothing occurred to vary 
the monotony, until, on the third morning, when 
off Gaeta, a large armed steamer stood out, hold- 
ing a course to cut us off. There was considerable 
excitement among the Italian passengers, which 
augmented as the stranger ran up the Nea- 
politan flag. We hoisted an article about the 
size of a sheet of writing-paper, whose original 
three colours had each settled into a different 
shade of brown. This hieroglyphic appeared to 
satisfy our inquisitive friend, for, after closing 
near enough to show that she was of Spanish 
build, she altered her course, and returned to 
Gaeta. Perhaps, it was well we did not embark 
the gallant volunteers. 

Vesuvius was yet glowing crimson in the 
early twilight, when we took boat, and, un- 
questioned as to passport or baggage (happy 
change !), rushed away to our hotel. 

“What news, what news, O sleepy porter 
(for there is no one astir but thee)? Who’s 
where? How’s everything? Speak, speak !” 

The porter intimated that there was nothing of 
moment—no especial victory—-no marked revo- 
lution—not many changes of ministry —nothing, 
in short—that is, since Monday, the great affair. 

‘Great affair? What ?” 

“Has not the signor heard? Ah, no, from 
Genoa! Yes, a great battle—a true Solferino 
business—on Monday—before Capua. Six 
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thousand prisoners—and guns how many! 
Colonel Dunne wounded in number fety-two. 

“ Wounded? Where?” 

“ Si, signor—up-stairs—in number forty-two. 
Garibaldi was everywhere—fought in_ three 

laces at once—and saved the battle. Column 
ost its way,” &c. &. 

Two hours later, I was in possession of 
more authentic particulars of this second battle 
ou the Volturno; knew also that the ex-king 
still held Capua and Gaeta, and showed no 
symptom of anything but a dogged resolution 
to fight to the last. 

While gleaning information in different quar- 
ters, a familiar voice greeted me, and a certain 
colonel, in Garibaldian attire, strode across the 
street. He was formerly in the Indian cavalry, 
recently commandant of Garibaldi’s depdt at 
Palermo, and was now attached to the general’s 
staff in that character of “ generally useful” 
which seems to indicate the duties of three- 
fourths of the officers of this remarkable army. 
He held in his hand a coarse haversack, which 
contained a book, a boot-jack, and an immense 
sausage—of true Bologna manufacture, weigh- 
ing about four pounds. Of the second of these 
articles the colonel seemed especially proud. 

*T venture to say,” he observed, flourishing 
it in the street, with a little ostentation, ‘‘ there’s 
not a man in the army, from the general down- 
wards, that possesses such a thing; but it saves 
your boots immensely, in getting them off when 
wet, without leaving four-fifths of the boot be- 
hind. Come out and see the fun. I can give 
you capital quarters at Caserta, but there’s no- 
thing to eat. This splendid fellow” (swinging 
the sausage) “ was to last me four days.” 

I promised to bring wherewithal to amend 
the supper, and, having hastily accomplished all 
I had to do in Naples, drove out with my friend 
to Caserta. 

The syndic had assigned to him a very roomy 
residence, near the palace: the property of a 
gentleman who was supposed to hold in his pos- 
session forty thousand scudi of the royal trea- 
sure, and who, declining to give them up for the 
present national exigency, had been walked off 
to prison. There was by no means a superfluity 
of furniture (one sofa, with its spine odesel, 
two chairs, and a form, comprised the inven- 
tory), and of the domestics only two remained 
to partake the changed fortunes of the mansion. 
These were, Giuseppe, the steward, aged seventy, 
and a lady sufficiently stricken in years to have 
easily been his grandmother. She was totally deaf, 
and, when accosted, uttered a peculiar shriek, 
like a feeble war-whoop, whose meaning none 
but Giuseppe could divine, nor he distinctly. 

We were joined at supper by an English 
gentleman, who had just quitted the head- 
quarters, established in the palace, and brought 
us information that a battle was expected 
on the morrow. It was understood that Gari- 
baldi would endeavour to throw a bridge of 
boats over the Volturno, near St. Angelo, and 
as this little arrangement would undoubtedly be 
oppused by the enemy, who kept jealous watch 





on the river, it was far from improbable that a 
general action might ensue. Such tidings gave 
zest to the Falernian we had brought with us, 
along with the gigantic sausage and sister deli- 
cacies. 

Both the colonel and the English gentleman 
had been present in the battle of Monday, the 
first of October; the former in his “ generally 
useful” capacity; the latter as a simple amateur. 

“Tt was, I give you my honour,” said the 
colonel, “‘a precious near thing. The fellows had 
put on red frocks, and rushed upon our out- 
-—e. singing out ‘Viva Garibaldi!’ It so 

othered the Sicilians that they san in at once, 
scarcely giving us time to get under arms. At 
one time, things looked very shaky. Garibaldi 
got more excited than is habitual with him, was 
evidently uneasy, and rushed about from point 
to point, from battery to battery, on that little 
jumping Arab of his, as though he knew by in- 
spiration where he was most needed in person. 
In fact, he saved the battle. It would have 
been lost but for him. For him and our friend 
here,” concluded our host, gravely. 

* At least, I did not run away,” said the mo- 
dest English gentleman. 

“JT did,” said the colonel, “Ibolted. We all 
bolted. We were advancing through the only 
piece of open ground, towards an almond and 
mulberry grove, when out burst a couple of 
hundred cavalry. Away went our boys, helter- 
skelter, as hard as they could go. It was the 
best thing they could do. There was no time 
to form square, even if they had ever heard of 
such a maneeuvre. It was some hundred yards 
to the nearest shelter,—a little ridge, and thena 
thickish copse. The cavalry followed, and cut 
down fifteen or twenty. As we neared the ridge, 
we officers began to call out, “ Fire! fire! Stand, 
and give fire!” and, to do the lads justice, once 
on the ridge, they rallied fast enough. The cavalry 
hesitated—Neapolitan cavalry always hesitate— 
as if they wanted orders. The ridge was no- 
thing. An English hunter would have popped 
over without looking at it, but the leader dis- 
mounted to see what was behind, and that 
settled the matter. A few shots sent them 
off. But as for our friend here,” continued 
the colonel, “since he will not teil you what 
he did, IJ will. There has been some sneer- 
ing about ‘amateurs’—such, at least, as do not 
swagger about in picturesque costumes, dining 
at tables d’héte, and talking about ‘our’ lines, 
‘our’ batteries, &e.—and who might as well be 
in Norfolk Island for any service they are likely 
to render. Here is a gentleman in a black coat 
and a very handsome summer waistcoat, who 
rendered Italy an essential service in the per- 
son of one of her most intrepid generals during 
an hour of incessant danger. He was poking 
about, sir, close to the Capua Gate at Santa 
Maria—that being at the time the most. pro- 
mising spot in the whole field for a ball through 
the body—when General Milwitz, who com- 
manded there, had his horse killed, and received 
a contusion in the foot. Our friend here, 
seeing the general in difliculties, weut up and 
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offered the support of his arm, which the ge- 
neral accepted, and retained for an hour, under 
a hot fire. And now, gentlemen, I recommend 
you to go to bed. We must start at four.” 

It was searcely worth while to undress. We 
threw ourselves on some extempore beds; the 
colonel and I in one large vaulted chamber, our 
friend in another. I had very little inclinaticn 
to sleep. Fancy perpetually conjured up the 
sound of heavy guns, and every distant move- 
ment of the town seemed to connect itself with 
the impending battle. The colonel (to the man- 
ner born) slumbered like a happy child. 

About two o’elock I was aroused from an in- 
cipient doze by an alarmed voice—that of 
our friend from the outer room— ejaculating, 

“Colonel !—colonel! Hallo !” 

The colonel was on his feet ina second, instine- 
tively snatching at his sword, and hurried out. 
There was an anxious murmur, then: 

“ Good Heaven!” suid the colonel’s voice, 
“jt cannot be. It is inconceivable !” 

A night surprise ?—the army annihilated >— 
Garibaldi slain?—lItaly again at the foot of her 
tyrant? What could have happened ? 

The colonel returned with an agitated step. 
He set down the lamp, and announced : 

“The cat has eaten the chicken, and there’s 
nothing lelt for breakfast !” 

A cup of coffee, and the tip of a tongue which 
the cat had considerately spared, sufficed us, 
however, and by half-past four we were on our 
way towards St. ie the scene of expected 
action. It was a lovely tranquil morning, and 
the cloud-wreaths on the mountains rolled slowly 
up, as though raising the curtain upon the ma- 
jestic drama we had long desired to witness. In 
Caserta itself, lately crowded, scarcely a sol- 
dier was to be seen. ‘Two companies of Pied- 
montese occupied the square. All besides had 
been pushed on to the front. Things looked 
promising. 

As we passed over the ground between Caserta 
and Santa Maria, described in all the newspapers 
as having been the scene of such panic and con- 
fusion on the eighteenth, the colonel said: 

* All I know is, that a friend of mine dined 
that day, in charge of three ladies, on the top 
of the ancient amphitheatre, where they had 
a tolerable view of all that passed. My friend 
was perfectly aware of the state of matters, 
and saw no reason for either alarm or haste, 
They finished their dinner, and returned to 
Caserta at their leisure. If the eminent bar- 
rister expected to find, in the rough-and-ready 
heroes of Milazzo and Calabria, the drill and 
discipline of a Guards’ parade, he was naturally 
disappointed. As some apology for their short- 

comings in formation, these fellows have shown 
that no regular troops in Europe are fonder of 
the bayonet, or more apt, when once launched, 
to charge home.” 

At Santa Maria, the colonel received orders to 
visit the outposts on the centre and left; and, 
farther, to ascertain, as minutely as possible, the 
height of the walls and depth of the ditch of 


to be effected was a puzzle to us civilians, but 
the colonel took it so much as a matter of course, 
that we felt but little anxiety for his personal 
safety ; certainly, before the evening, he had, 
by some mysterious means, possessed himself 
of every particular. 

Although heavy guns were heard at intervals 
from the direction of St. Angelo, we had ascer- 
tained by this time that there was to be no battle 
to-day. A tour of the outposts was the next 
best thing, as it would make us well acquainted 
with the ground. 

The first we visited was established on the 
railway running into Capua, whose walls, and 
the white buildings rising within, were clearly 
distinguishable at something less than a mile. 
This post had been the scene of a painful 
accident on the previous night, an engine and 
two carriages having started off without a 
driver, and dashed over a party of nine soldiers 
who were sleeping on the rail. One man had 
been lying with his head on a comrade’s breast. 
These two were killed on the spot, and broad 
lines of blood upon the sand-bags which made 
their bed almost marked the attitude in which 
the poor fellows lay. The remaining seven were 
fearfully injured : two, mortally. But, bad as this 
was, the mishap must have been infinitely greater 
but for a little parapet of sand-bags, placed in a 
bold curve across the line, which threw the en- 
gine off the rail and saved the entire picket— 
three hundred men, who were stretched on the 
rail but a few paces beyond. 

Passing our sentries, we walked on till within 
three-quarters of a mile of the town, when pru- 
dence whispered “ Return.” This railway formed 
nearly the left of Garibaldi’s position : the thickly 
wooded country beyond being occupied in con- 
siderable force by the enemy, whose patrols 
could be seen moving among the trees. 

About this time, the firing towards St. Angelo 
became somewhat brisker. It is not easy, at 
first, for the civil mind to accept the assurance 
that four or five heavy guns a minute mean 
“nothing particular,” and we were not sorry 
when the course of the colonel’s duties led us 
fairly in that direction. 

The post was at a large farm-chateau, named 
Della Corte, divided only by the high road from 
the fine bold height of St. Angelo. Here were 
the three batteries whose deep voices we had 
heard since morning—one on the road itself, one 
on the crest of the hill, and another half way 
down. To these the enemy replied with a like 
number, and so effectually as to have rendered 
it necessary, just before our arrival, to withdraw 
the guns from the battery on the hill-side. 

The chateau was large and comfortable, and, 
though certain orifices, which were neither doors 
nor windows, reminded’ us that we were not be- 
yond range, there was very good cover. Here 
we found several friends : among others Captain 
Hoffman, an excellent engineer officer, and in 
high favour with the general. He showed us 
portions of the bridge that was to have played 
so prominent a part in the proceedings of the 
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of the hundred and fifty rustics who had heen 
engaged to assist in its construction had been 
struck by a fragment of a shell, which carried 
away his jaw. This ghastly wound, coupled with 
some minor hurts that had been received, created 
such a panic, that the entire body, except four, 
had disappeared. And little wonder. They were 
royalists, and their wages five farthings a day. 

Our friend proposed to ascend the hill and have 
a look at Capua and the positions. The enemy 
had relaxed their efforts, and now fired, with the 
most obliging regularity, every quarter of an 
hour. You had only to glance at your watch, and 
saunter under the most eligible cover. They 
kept, however, a vigilant eye upon the hill, and 
seemed ready to fire upon a crow, if it should 
settle there. Ten people had been hit yester- 
day. The officer in command would not advise 
us to ascend. 

The opportunity, however, was too tempting. 
It was intensely hot. We had to climb the 
whole distance, and it took us three-quarters of 
an hour to reach the top, during which nine shells 
came over us, but too high and wide to afford 
us even the excitement of danger. The view 
was magnificent, comprising the whole of our 
lines and those of the enemy, divided by the 
Volturno—a river in its general character, at 
this place, not unlike the Thames at Henley—and 
Capua, with its frowning walls, its domes and 
towers, green quiet meadows, and woods of al- 
mond and mulberry, so dense and widely spread 
as almost to conceal the armies that lay below. 

A little to the right of St. Angelo rises 
another peak—St. Michacli—and seeing a 
small group of persons assembled there, we 
went on. Scarcely had we ascended the height, 
when Garibaldi himself appeared. He had 
ridden half-way up the mountain path, and, 
leaving his horses under cover, came up on foot 
to his favourite look-out station. He was accom- 
panied by Cosenz (minister of war), Medici, 
Bixio, Colonel De Abna (an American engineer 
officer who had recently joined), and three or 
four others. The hero wore his usual red frock, 
with a beautiful gold chain, worn like a lady’s, 
a rich silk handkerchief over his shoulders, 
hanging far down the back, and, in place of his 
well-known hat, one of Spanish build turned 
up all round. He looked worn and pale, and 
also a little out of humour. It would seem 
that some application he did not relish, had been 
made to him; in continuance of a conversa- 
tion he had been holding with one of his staff, 
he said, in his clear, magnificent tones : 

“It is one of the disgraces (disgrazie) of 
Italy, that she has too many commanders. If I 
had but ¢hree officers, I should escape half the 
difficulties with which 1 have to contend. 
Surely, it is as honourable to fight for Italy with 
a musket as with a sword.” 

The enemy of course had noticed the party, 
and presently sent a shell so directly over Gari- 
baldi’s head, that he looked up and smiled, as 
though in acknowledgment of the accuracy of 
the aim. The battery was so distant that the 
smoke could scarcely be seen. 





The general now walked on alone, and re- 
mained at some distance, minutely examining 
the enemy’s positions; then he returned quickly, 
called out “ Acqua! acqua !”” drank out of one of 
those singular glass bottles which are about the 
size of a well-grown child of three or four years 
old, handed it to his staff, who followed his 
example, and departed as he had come. 

As it was pretty clear that nothing of moment 
was likely to occur immediately, our friend and 
I returned at night to Naples. On the Tuesday 
following, however (the ninth October), a mes- 
sage importing the probability of “something” 
on the morrow again enticed us to the front, 
and again the neighbourhood of St. Angelo was 
indicated as the theatre of action. During the 
last three days our lines had been greatly 
strengthened, and more guns (in all, eighteen) 
were in position; but no siege artillery had ar- 
rived, excepting a huge old Spanish piece which 
looked as if it would be more at home in a 
museum, 

We found things a good deal changed at the 
chateau Della Corte. A portion of it had been 
burned down, and the remainder so pounded by 
the enemy, that our friends had been compelled 
to abandon their comfortable apartments, and 
take refuge in the little chapel (attached) in the 
rear of the house. 

A shell had entered the chamber of Captain 
Hoffman, in which he, Colonel De Abna, and 
two Italian officers were sleeping. Passing over 
Hoffman’s head, it ater under the boards 
which formed the bed of the Italians, and ex- 
ploded there, killing one and dangerously wound- 
ing the other. The room itself was not the 
picture of neatness. A number of other men 
had been killed and wounded in and about the 
building ; and the batteries on the road and hill, 
under the direction of Colonel Dowling, chief 
of the artillery, an old Crimean officer, were at 
this moment endeavouring to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy. 

My colonel, who knew the colonel, proposed 
that we should pay him a visit in his battery, 
each taking in his hand a bottle of Falernian, 
to refresh the warriors. On climbing to the 
spot, we were informed that he had gone down 
to visit his guns in the road. Fate had appa- 
rently ordained that I should shed a little blood 
in the cause of Italy, for, in the act of quitting 
the battery I slipped, fell, and, smashing my 
bottle on the rock, lacerated my hand so se- 
verely as to be obliged to go to the ambulance 
for assistance. 

Close by, there stood a little locanda, and 
hither, presently, came many of those engaged 
about this part of the line, to see what refresh- 
ment might be had. It was a strange assem- 
blage, as various in language as in rank and 
costune—French, English, Germans, Swedes, 
and Scotchmen—a cook, a geueral, a doctor, a 
runaway apprentice, and an Indian veteran. 
Grades and business are very indefiuite in Gari- 
baldi’s army. 

“What is your position here, sir, may I be 
permitted to ask?” inquired a little man who 
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was poking about in the crowd, of my colonel. 
His face bore such a look of innocent inquiry 
that my colonel could not resent the imper- 
tinence. 

“TI give you my honour I don’t know,” said 
he. ‘ When there’s fighting, I fight. WhenI 
receive orders, I execute them. I’m on the 
staff, I take it. At least the general thinks so. 
I have some indistinct impression that my rank 
is colonel. I get my two francs a day, like 
everybody else, and it pays for my tobacco.” 

“What is wer position, colonel, may I be 
allowed to inquire ?” asked the little man, pre- 
sently, sidling up to Colonel Dowling. 

“‘ Now, if you'll believe me, I haven’t the re- 
motest conception,” replied that officer, who 
was hacking away at a lump of hard beef, placed 
upon a harder loaf, by way of platter. “Some- 
body mentioned that 1 was inspector-general of 
artillery. I haven’t heard of anybody above me 
in that department, and I haven’t had time to 
look out for those below. Major G—— con- 
structs the batteries, and I find the guns.” 

** And the men ?” 

“1 don’t know precisely how I get the men. 
T always find a lot of chaps about me, and soon 
know whom to select. I lost my best man to- 
day, poor fellow. But here’s a lad worth any 
two that are left.” 

He pointed to an individual in a yellow stable- 
jacket and overalls. He was a livery-stable 
keeper in Naples. He had never seen a shot 
fired until the battle of the first of October, when, 
being accidentally present, he took such a fancy 
to the “ sport of princes” that he could not find 
it in his heart to quit the playground again. 
His great delight was a battery. He liked 
plenty of noise, and attached himself especially 
to Colonel Dowling’s big thirty-twos: proving 
himself not only perfectly cool and self-possessed, 
but a very skilful and efficient gunner. There 
was a sad paucity of artillerymen, and such a 
hand was hichly appreciated. A day or two 
before, the officer commanding a battery on the 
left, which had lost several men, had applied to 
Dowling for assistance, adding, “ And, for God’s 
sake, send ove Englishman.” 

“ Now, come with me and see some shooting,” 
said Colonel Dowling, who had finished his bone; 
“Tam going to knock that battery out of time 
before dusk.” 

Down we went, to where, about two hundred 
yards beyond the farm, the colonel had esta- 
blished his pet battery, which consisted simply 
of two huge field pieces placed on the bare high 
road, at right angles to it, without parapet or 
breastwork, except the bank, about four feet 
high, that lined the road. On the other side of 
the bank, the ground dipped, and then came a 
thick almond and pine copse, through the tops 
of which our guns fired. 

The enemy’s work was on the other side of 
the wood, on a slight acclivity distant three- 

uarters of a mile, but, from our propinquity to 
the trees, wholly invisible to us, as we were to 
them. Our guns were pointed and elevated in 


” 


and of an officer of Scotch family in Garibaldi’s 
service, named Cowper, who stood on the higher 
bank in rear of the guns. 

The- enemy replied at once, and with a pre- 
cision one could not too strongly commend or 
deprecate. Shot, shell, and grenade came in 
quick succession; but though some fell in the 
short space between us and the trees, and more 
went over and sent up clouds of dust from the 
bank behind, nothing touched the road. There 
were some remains of a stone hovel or pissty 
(it might have been once the residence of some 
boor of distinction) in our rear, round the angles 
of which a group of soldiers were huddling. 
At first, I was inclined to envy their position, 
but the veteran, my colonel, telling us that the 
bank, low as it was, offered better cover, we 
stood between the guns, and were deafened. 

For nearly an hour—that is, as long as the 
colonel’s ammunition held out—the noise and 
hubbub were tremendous. It was his theory that 
a rapid fire deranges the nerves of the enemy, 
and renders their return less telling. 

“ Bang—bang!” “Whiz!” “Terra! terra!” 
(to lie down). “Carica con palle” (charge with 
ball). ‘Con grenata!” (with grenade). “ Bang!” 
“Whiz!” “ Acqua! acqua!” (water, to sponge 
out). “Terra!” “Fuoco! Fuoco!” (fire). 

“ Don’t lie down!” Cowper called out, skip- 
ping about in his eager excitement. “ Never 
mind.” 

* But I do mind,” said Colonel Dowling (as 
brave a man as ever breathed), quietly lying 
down with the rest. ‘“ Think of my guns.” 

Besides these sounds, in which the elements, 
earth, fire, and water, were mixed up in a manner 
a little puzzling, there was considerable shout- 
ing whenever one of our missiles entered the 
enemy’s works. But, in spite of all efforts, and 
a fire so rapid as to heat the guns almost to 
danger, the foe would not be silenced until our 
ammunition failed, when they ceased also. 

A few minutes later we took leave of our 
friends and returned towards St. Angelo. When 
we imagined ourselves quite out of range, a 
shell from a battery on the Capua side exploded 
close beside us. I picked up a hot fragment, 
as a reminiscence of my first day under fire. 


DRIFT. 
A YORKIST TRAGEDY. 

To this day there is a controversy among the 
learned as to the character of Richard the Third. 
And of course the popular opinion, which rests 
on the main facts of the man’s life, is the just 
one, however sophists or satirists plead, explain, 
justify, refine, weigh, hesitate, and gnd by falling 
foul of each other, and dropping their subject 
out of sight. 

Yet a digest of the “Patent Rolls” of his 
reign, published in the ninth report of the 
public records, exhibits this crook -back’d 
usurper in his private character, “grateful for 
services rendered to his house in prosperity and 
adversity; mindful of old servants, and willin 

to lessen his own revenue to benefit faithf 








accordance with the directions of Colonel Dowling 


towns, or relieve distress.” 
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These remarks are suggested from finding 
the name of Richard, when Duke of Gloucester, 
mentioned in a narrative of the violence and 
disdain of the laws not infrequent in the times 
of the Wars of the Roses, which appears in one 
of the Parliamentary petitions, temp. 1473, about 
the thirteenth year of Edward the Fourth. 

“To the right wyse and discrete Commens in 
this present Parlement assembled ; Lamentably 
compleyneth and sheweth unto your grete wys- 
domes, Katerine late the wyfe of Richard Wil- 
liamson, that where as the said Richard was in 
Godds peas and oure Sovereigne Lord the Kyng 
the first day of Octobr nowe last passed, ridyng 
and comyng from a Toune called Ricall in the 
counte of York, toward his owne dwellyng place 
in Howden within the same Counte; and as he 
was at Hemmyngburgh within the same Counte, 
to have mame | over a Fery there called Barneby 
Fery, which was in the high wey toward his 
said dwellyng place, there come Robert Farnell” 
(let us breathe a bit, for there’s an awfully long 
sentence to be completed) —“ Robert Farnell 
late of Newsom beside Hoveden in the same 
Counte yoman, otherwise called Robert Forster, 
Richard Farnell late of Newsom beside Hoveden 
in the same Counte, otherwise called Richard 
Forster, and John Farnell late of Newsom be- 
side Hoveden in the same Counte yoman, other- 
wise called John Forster, sonnes of Thomas 
Farnell, &c., otherwise called Thomas Forster, 
defensibly arrayed, that is to say with jakkes 
and salettes, and with force and armes that is to 
say, with bowes, arrowes, swerdes and speres, 
of malice afore thought, atte Hemmyngburgh 
aforeseid, lay in awayte to slee and murder the 
said Richard Williamson, and uppon hym then 
and there made a grete assaute and affraye, and 
hym there horribly smote with a spere that he 
fell beside his hors to the grounde; and then the 
said Mysdoers havyng noo mercy ne pite of hym, 
with their swordes smote of booth the handes of 
the same Richard Williamson, and oon of his 
armes above the elbowe, and hym houghsynued, 
and hym so dedely woonded and lefte hym there 
for dede, of which strokes and dedely woondes 
the seid Richard Williamson within short tyme 
after dyed. 

* And so the said Robert Richard Fromell and 
John, the same Richard Williamson then and 
there felonsly murdred and slewe, and hym then 
and there of his goodes, that is to say, of a 
Bowe, xii Arrowes, a Sworde, a Buckler, pric’ 
xs., and other Goodes felonsly robbed and de- 
spoyled. And then the said Robert, Richard 
Farnell and John, departed and roode to the said 
‘Thomas their fader, to the said Toune of Hem- 
myngburgh; and the said Thomas, knowyng all 
his said Sonnes the forseid felonyez and murdres 
and robberies in fourme aforeseid to have doon, 
all theym and every of theym atte Toune of New- 
som aforesaid, the same by and dyvers tymes 
after, felonsly recetted and conforted; and the 
said Thomas, forthwith after the said felonye, 
murther and robbery so doon, laboured to the 
right high and myghty Prynce and full honorable 
Lord Rjchard Duk of Gloucestr’, to take and 





accept hym and all his said myschevous Sonnes 
to his service, entendying by the same, that he 
and his said Sonnes should have been supported 
in their horrible felonye, murther and robbery : 
by which grete laboure of the said Thomas, the 
said Due afterward havyng verrey knowlegge 
and notise of the said felonye, murther and rob- 
bery, the said Thomas then callyng hymself 
servaunt to the said Duc, and werying his 
clothyng uppon hym, gotten and had by Sotill 
and crafty meanes, commaunded that the said 
Thomas shuld be brought unto the Gaole of 
York, there to abide, unto the tyme that he of 
the felonye, murther and robery aforesaid were 
lawfully aequite or atteynted: which foreseid 
feloniez, murthers and roberies by your wys- 
domes considered, ye like to pray the Kyng, that 
by the advis and assent of the Lordes Spirituelx 
and Temporelx in this present Parlement as- 
sembled, and by auctorite of the same it be 
ordeyned, established and enacted, that a Writte 
of Corpus cum causa, may be directed oute of 
the Kyngs Chauncery to tie Shiref of Yorkshire, 
or to the Gaoler of the Gaole aforeseid for the 
tyme beyng, to bryng upp the body of the same 
Thomas, uppon payne of cc ti., at utas of Seynt 
Hillary next comyng, or any other day after, 
to have hym afore the Kyng in his Benche ; and 
there the said Thomas by the Justices of Plees 
afore the Kyng to be holden assigned, to be 
comitted to warde unto the prisone of Newgate, 
there to abide withoute baille or maynprise, to 
such time as he of the said felonez and murdrez 
be lawfully acquite or atteynted. And also that 
it be ordeyned, established and enacted by auc- 
torite aforesaid, that the said Katerine may have 
oute of the Kyngs Chauncery, upon the said 
felonye, murdre and robbre, asmany and such 
Writtes of Proclamation ayenst the said Robert, 
Richard Farnell, Jolm and Thomas, and every 
of them as to hir shal be requisite in that partie, 
direct to the Shiref of Yorkshire for the tyme 
beyng, retournable afore the Kyng in his said 
Bench at the utas (the eighth day) of Seynt 
Hillary next comyng, or at any other day after, 
commaunding hym by the same, uppon the payn 
of cc ii, to make open and severall Proclama- 
tions at Howden in the said Counte of York, at 
severall tymes by the space of a moneth, and the 
same Writte or Writtes duely served to retourne 
afore the Kyng in his said Bench, at the day 
conteyned in the same Writte or Writtes, upon 
the same payne, that the said Robert, Richard 
Farnell, John and Thomas, in their propre per- 
sones doo appiere afore the Kyng in fis said 
Bench, at the day conteyned in the said Writte 
or Writtes of Proclamation, to aunswere to all 
such Bille or Billes, Action or Actions, which 
the said Katerine, or any other persone or per- 
sones, then will sue ayenst theym, or any of 
theym, of the said felonie, murther and robbery ; 
and theruppon the said Robert, Richard Farnell, 
John and ‘Thomas, to be commytted to warde 
unto the foreseid prisone of Newgate, there to 
abide without baille or maynprise, unto the 
tyme that the said Bille or Billes, Action or 
Actions, and every of them, be utterly deter- 
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myned, and execution had by force of the same. 
And if any Keper to whome they shal be com- 
mytted to bow suffre theym, or any of them, 
to be at large, baille or maynprise ; the same 
Keper then to forfet ccc 4i. ; 1i partes thereof to 
the use of the Kyng, and the iti* part therof to 
the partie that dooth sue in that behalf. And 
if the said Robert, Richard Farnell, John and 
Thomas, atte day conteyned in the said Writte 
or Writtes of Proclamation, — not afore 
the Kyng in his said Bench; that then they, 
and ich of theym so then not apperyng, stoud 
and be convicted and atteynted of the said 
felonyez, murdres and robberiez, and have like 
Jugement and Execution and like Forfeitures, 
as usuelly is used in other atteyndres of feloniez, 
murdres and robberies, had by the commen 
lawe.” 

This petition received for reply, “Soit fait 
come il est desire ;” but there is no ready means 
of ascertaining whether the rascals came by 
their deserts ; most probably, in those quarrel- 
some days of York and Lancaster, partisans 
fighting their faction fights on great and small 
occasions, they escaped, and the widow remained 
without remedy. 





THE MANSE. 


Tne Manse, with thirteen brick-red gables, 
Quaintly hooded with sandstone dark, 
With ivied stacks of crumbling chimneys, 
Stands on the skirts of St. Cyril’s park: 
The diamond casements are green and shattered, 
The mullions mellow and grey with rime, 
And even the vine on the porch has rotted 
In the frosts and rains of forgotten time. 


All round the silent, pathless gardens 
The red fruits drop in the summer hours; 
And the wind blown out of the roofless arbours 
Is faint with the breath of the levelled flowers. 
Hizh on the terrace, woodbine muffled 
With blossoms the Greek urns overflow; 
And the swallows’ nest in the shattered statues 
That bend by the fountains, far below. 


Stained and broken, the dusky arras 
Like twilight hangs in the voiceless rooms; 

And the misty cirques of the fractured skylights 
Teem with imperfect lights and glooms. 

All day, the sunlight, in dusty splendour, 
Inward slants on the oaken floors ; 

All night, the moon, with a mournful glory, 
Floats through the echoing corridors. 


Many a time, in the precious seasons, 
Hidden behind the veils of fate, 
A young wife smiled from the diamond lattice, 
And children laughed at the jasmined gate: 
Tender affections, fond endearments, 
Brightened the life of the happy throng ; 
The day was buried with prayers and laughter, 
The nights were epics of peaceful song. 


No more: the richly-blossomed trailer 
Garlands the round of the channelled eaves; 

The dial glows in the crimson brier, 
The linnet sings in the privet leaves: 

The white rose blows in the tangled hedges, 
The laurels gleam by the garden door; 

But they, the gracious and gentle-hearted, 
Walk in that ancient Manse no more. 


Peace unto thee! whilst roof and gable 
Mist-iike rise in the owlet dusk, 

And the airs of the mournful poplar alleys 
Are freighted with frankincense and musk, 

Peace unto thee! the bloom shall perish, 
And Winter wither the orchard tree; 

Whilst They, in the light of a fairer Eden, 
Shall breathe the air of Eternity. 


THOROUGHLY ENGLISH. 








I wave a notion that a British Resident is a 
person who lives in Honduras or Hong-kong. 
It may interest the British public to hear of a 
British Resident who never has been to Hon- 
duras. His name is John Limpet, and although 
he is sixty-eight years old, he never has been 
out of England since he attained years of dis- 
cretion. In his childhood (when he could not 
help himself), he was indeed sent to learn 
languages upon the continent of Europe; but 
his whole play-time abroad was spent in thrash- 
ing foreign boys who denied the supremacy of 
England, and questioned the asserted magnitude 
of Limpet Hall. 

Limpet, of Limpet Hall, cares about everything 
British, and is very angry at this time with fo- 
reigners for forcing themselves upon his at- 
tention. He has seized a general idea that the 
Volunteer movement may be necessary to teach 
foreigners to keep themselves to themselves, and 
therefore the old fellow has been shouldering his 
rifle with the rest of us. “They have stormed 
and got possession of our newspapers,” he says, 
“and they are already masters of my dinner-table. 
They shall have no more.” Good martyr! His 
old boon companions ask him what the Emperor 
of the French intends to do, when he is asking 
himself whether the next bottle he has up shall 
be Lafitte of the mean year "forty-five, or 
Chateau Margaux of the noble ’forty-four. He 
holds his tongue and sends for ’forty-five Lafitte. 
Nevertheless, John Limpet likes a foreigner 
who comes to the hall as a friend; especially, 
because his talk is sure to be of England. But 
his lament is over his crony Jack Sprat, who is 
now all for such fat as Italy and France and 
Austria, and who will none of your good British 
meat and bone. Limpet expostulates with his 
erring neighbour and brother justice, but Sprat 
only cries, “ Pooh, man! We have no time for 
talking in these days about the Glorious British 
Constitution, as our fathers did! Whatever was 
done, whether it was a new war to be waged, or 
a new shoe-tie coming into fashion, Glorious 
British Constitution was the ery. Now, I hope, 
we are wiser than our fathers.” 

“ Didn’t you,” Limpet expostulates—* didn’t 
you send me to sleep last night, Sprat, with 
your rigmarole ona New Austrian Constitution ? 
Didn’t our friend Craw upset a decanter of port 
with flinging his hands about while he talked 
about the Glorious Italian Monarchy? And 
then you all were sticking Spanish cigars into 
your foreign-looking muzzles! If you still 
thought properly about the British Constitution, 
you might smoke clay pipes, and show your 





smooth, round English chins and throats. You 
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must know very well that foreigners grow hair 
to hide their yellow jaws. Ah, when shall I 
see again fair English red and brown, see the 
firm set of English lips, and the fun at play over 
the earnest of an English mouth! A beard’s 
a mask ; I like to see the mouth that speaks to 
me.” 

My friend the British Resident is no doubt 
wrong in this. It begins to appear even in 
English eyes that the beard goes more to con- 
fession than the lip. Set your hand to your 
beard and your character is in it under your sign- 
manual. laate your beard to nature, and in its 
unfettered sweep every hair magnifies at the tip 
the slightest movement at the root, so that a 
play of the mouth perceptible to few becomes 
an expression evident to all, that is to say, 
whenever men are observant as they are in 
England, and true beards are plentiful enough 
to give room for a fair kuowledge of their pliy- 
siognomy. 

“T hate everything that is not thoroughly 
English,” says John Limpet ; but when he comes 
to details, while he is just in a great deal of his 
grumbling, I doubt very much whether he has 
a clear notion of what is national. Once upon 
a time cock-fighting was held to be thorouglily 
English. Roger Ascham, one of our first 
writers of fine English prose, tutor to three 
English sovereigns, of whom Queen Elizabeth 
was one, not only wrote a treatise in dialogue 
upon the Art of Teaching and Tonophilus, or 
the School of Shooting, which may pass as the 
first of patriotic manuals for English volunteers, 
but he was the author also of a lost book upon 
cock-fighting, which will some day be unearthed 
from among the manuscripts in an old library at 
Cambridge or elsewhere. “Of all kind of pas- 
times fit for a gentleman,” he said, “I will, 
God willing, in fitter place more at large declare 
fully, in my Book of the Cock-pit.” We shall 
learn something by the disentombing of that 
* Book of the Cock-pit,” in which one of the 
most accomplished scholars of the days of 
Henry the Bighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary 
and Elizabeth, said what a refined English 
gentleman had then to say on behalf of a sport 
which we should now esteem too brutal for the 
untaught mob. 

When cock-fighting was thoroughly English 
there was held to be something terribly un- 
English in certain forms of dress. Even the 
earnest, honest Latimer, who spoke so many 
home truths, was as as angry with the women’s 
caps and with their way of hairdressing as with 
their sins. “1 would they would (as they have 
much pranking) when they put on their caps, I 
would,” he says, “they would have this medi- 
tation, 1 am now putting on my power upon 
my head. . But now here is a vengeance 
devil : we must have our power from ‘Turkey of 
velvet, and gay it must be, far fetched, dear 
bought, and when it cometh it is a false sign. 
I had rather have a true English sign, than 
a false sign from Turkey. It is a false sign” 
—hear it, all modern wearers of neck-bonnets! 
—“when it covereth not their head as it 





should do. For if they would keep it under 
the power as they ought to do, there should not 
be any such thussocks nor tufts be seen as 
there be, nor such laying out of the hair, nor 
braiding to have it open.” Latimer against 
hair sae Scripture, the preacher told women, 
does indeed mention curls, but holy men of old 
never saw women “in these thussocks that are 
laid out now-a-days.” Women had not in their 
time “come to be so far out of order.” His ad- 
vice to a lady was, “I will tell thee if thou 
wilt needs lay it out, or if thou wilt needs show 
thy hair and have it seen, go and poll thy head, 
or round it, as men do: for to what purpose 
is it to pull it out so, and to lay it out ?” 

The Satirist, instead of the preacher in a 
later time, attacked the mouse-skin eyebrows of 
the fair : 

Helen was just slipt into bed: 
Iler eyebrows on the toilet lay: 

Away the kitten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. 


Then, madam must get*up herself to bait a 
trap, sensible that 


On little things, as sages write, 
Depends our human joy or sorrow; 

If we don’t catch a mouse to-night, 
Alas! no eyebrows for to-morrow. 


The days of the mouse-skin eyebrow pre- 
ceded the time when bell-ringing was a tho- 
roughly national amusement. ‘True Britons 
made parties to the belfries, and rang triple bob 
majors against each other and all the world. 

I sometimes ask my friend Limpet what he 
takes to have been the most British period of 
British history. When the Anglo-Saxons came 
in on the old Gaels; they were foreigners them- 
selves. They began to gad sooner than any 

eople, were among the first to voyage to the 
oly Land, the first to have a hostelry for their 
own use at Rome—the Anglo-Saxon Family 
Hotel as we might call it. The Normans brought 
a flood of foreign talk and foreign ways with 
them. Though Chaucer was, in Spenser’s mind, 
the “ well of English undefiled,” he was a town- 
bred courtier who mixed many a French word 
with his verse, while his contemporary, the 
country-bred author of the Vision of Piers Plow- 
man seemed to write in another tongue, because 
he held more closely by the homely Saxou phrase. 
In Spenser’s time every true British Resident 
complained of the gadding of society at large to 
Italy, and of the bringing thence of all manner 
of outlandish intellectual and moral textures, 
which were to be preferred to homespun. Ladies 
and gentlemen of the court of good Queen Bess 
served up to each other over supper-tables, such 
outlandish and affected dishes of minced words, 
and read such preposterous Italian novels, that 
my friend Limpet, had he lived in the great days 
of Elizabeth, would have been scared out of his 
wits. He would even have had to cut holes in 
his coat-sleeves, and carry cushions about in 
the legs of his trousers. We ceased to feed on 
[talian, only when we had French crammed into 
our mouths. We bowed very humbly to the 
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French Boileaus, and to the critical forty of the 
French Academy, when, in the age of Louis 
— England pined under her Stuarts. 

ye were thoroughly English when we got rid 
of the Stuarts and received a Dutchman in their 
place. But our very tongues were so long in 
subjection to French law, that my dear friend 
Limpet himself, who prides himself upon the 
fine long words in which he lays the law down 
to his friends, is, as to that matter, still a French 
prisoner. 

For this was what we did. When we be- 
lieved the French to be the best of earthly 
critics, we saw how they proceeded with the 
settling of their language. They had diversities 
of dialogue, and almost two languages, divided 
by the Loire, so they resolved on a great dic- 
tionary that was to be made by the academy of 
forty, sitting in judgment upon all words used 
in France, and settling which should be rejected 
as unfit for literary use, and which should be 
received as sterling French. They preferred 
words of Latin origin. French is made of the 
language of the Latins mixed with that of the 
Celts whom they conquered, and is essentially 
one of the Latin tongues. When the French 
dignified their language by a constant reference 
to Latin, they did precisely what we do when 
we refer English to Anglo-Saxon. But our 
critics never thought of that. France looked 
up its vernacular Latin ; France was wise, France 
was supreme. England would do the same, and 
throughout all the reigns of the Georges, men 
were not thoroughly English in their speech, 
even when as parliamentary orators and patriots, 
they rolled out their denunciations of the French. 
Not only does the element of Latin brought 
into English by the Normans supply less than a 
third part of our vocabulary, but the Latin 
words are, at least, three times less in demand 
for daily use. The structure of our language, 
the essentials of its grammar, the words for all 
the inmost feelings, the close natural ties, and 
the necessities of life, are Anglo-Saxon, as in 
French they are Latin. Yet we harked back 
to the Latin, copying our neighbours blindly, 
till the growth of a large popular literature, and 
at the same time of a more independent scholar- 
ship, drove us in practice as in theory upon a 
reversal of our fathers’ rule. Now, nobody 
willingly will take a word of Latin birth to 
express anything that can be said in the true 
home speech ; and our common talk and writing 
—let Jack Limpet scold as he will—is more 
thoroughly English than it ever has been since 
the days of William the Conqueror. 

My friend the British Resident has been mar- 
ried to his wife Cicely these forty years. For 
the last twenty I have known them familiarly, 
and have never heard them either quarrel or 
protest the depth of their affection for each 
other, or hold forth upon the blessing of the 
marriage ceremony, which is the glorious do- 
mestic constitution they established for them- 
selves by a ee deal of family fighting forty 
years ago. When their wedding was not a re- 
mote event, they no doubt congratulated them 





selves on it pretty frequently. Now, they say 
nothing about that: though if John died on 
Monday, Cicely would be dead the next Satur- 
day, I do not doubt. They have eyes for their 
neighbours as they sit by their own quiet 
hearth; they praise Bill for the determination 
he shows to be married to his Sue, ard discuss 
with a genial sympathy the joys and sorrows of 
the parish outside their park gates. “ Well, 
sir, what then?” he asks, if I throw these habits 
in his face. ‘“Isn’t an Englishman to have 
room in his heart for his neighbour?” ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly, Jack. So I like to hear John Bull and 
his wife talk of their neighbours as you talk of 
yours. That’s thoroughly English.” 

No doubt my friend the British Resident 
himself is insular. Foreigners sometimes say 
we are all insular in our habits, but Limpet 
knows better than that, for he believes himself, 
and perhaps rightly, to be the one insular man 
in Britain. There never was a people on the 
face of the earth less tied within bounds than the 
English have been at all periods of their history, 
or more disposed to send their sympathies 
abroad. In this respect, indeed, their fault has 
been a tendency to care more about affairs of 
Borrioboola than affairs of Bermondsey. From 
no country on earth has there spread heartier 
sympathy with suffering and a truer sound of 
rejoicing in all that is noble outside its own 
bounds, than from quiet, busy, and warm-hearted 
England. Some Prussians of late have been 
making themselves conspicuous for fighting in- 
solently against a ghost of English insolence 
raised 4 themselves. I will make no obvious 
comparisons between the behaviour of English- 
men to Prussians in England, and the behaviour 
of Prussians to Englishmen in Prussia. But I 
should like to know what literature but the 
English is rich in such symptoms as shine 
from Milton’s sonnet on the Vaudois massacre, 
“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints,” or 
what Prussian ever heard how “Freedom shrieked 
when Kosciusko fell!” Our business is with the 
world, and where we work we feel. Our sym- 
pathy is always hearty, and too often, per- 

aps, as regards neighbours over the sea, ac- 
tive. We may not be insular enough in that 
respect. It is true that we do not, as a nation, 
plunge headlong into direct participation with 
our neighbours when they toil and battle. All 
our instincts are against it. Every man of us 
at home has his own battle to fight, and is ex- 
ected, even by his nearest and his dearest 
riends, to fight it for himself. While he fights 
bravely, he may count on sympathy; but, roughly 
speaking, if he cannot hold his own ground for 
himself, we assume that he has not a right to 
it. Where a man cannot stand without being 
held on by main force of others, he had better 
shift his ground. We expect states, as we ex- 
pect men, to live by their own energies. It is 
the natural discipline of life with which we can- 
not interfere, but we can put our hearts into a 
study of it. 

Limpet complains that his newspaper is full 
of tidings about foreigners, and that his neigh- 
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bours all discuss the prospects of the Continent : 
not saying anything at all about the British 
Constitution. Has he observed the English 
heart put into all this talk over the work of 
foreigners ; the unstinted sympathy that fastens 
on a brave Italian as surely as if he had been 
born within sound of Bow bells—that hails with 
delight every chance there may appear to be of 
the advance of another nation to enjoyment of 
what Englishmen enjoy. But our reserve is 
very English, and long may it be so. Men mea- 
sure their words who mean them seriously. The 
very quickness of the Englishman’s impulse to 
sympathy, has made him sensitive, and, for many 
a = honest reason, slow to express all he 
feels. 

I don’t agree, therefore, with Limpet that 
the strong interest felt by a great seafaring, 
world-pervading nation, in what passes in 
all corners of the world is un-English. It 
is quite true that at home as well as abroad, 
our sphere of sympathy is larger than our 
sphere of action, and that we are guilty, 
by omission, of many of the sins which are 
committed wilfully by tyrants whom we hate. 
It is true, also, that as a state—selfish and in- 
sular as we are said to be—we should do more 
for ourselves if we thought less about our neigh- 
bours ; yet, pang our national life is the 
stronger, and we are more thoroughly English, 
when our thoughts take a wide range. 

What it is to be “un-English,” except it be to 
be cold-hearted or idly dependent upon others, I 
have never yet succeeded in discovering. We 
have been content to wear our clothes, and 
trim our hair, and regulate our dinners, at all 
times in accordance with the customs of all 
nations under the sun. We have had our days 
of Star Chambers, of bear-baitings, of assassina- 
tions ; we have drunk our share of the lees, as 
well as of the wine, of civilisation; and if we 
have not more short-comings than our neigh- 
bours, we confess to ourselves more, and like— 
proud as we are—to hold up any excellence we 
see in others as example for ourselves. Our 
pride helps to keep us honest, for it is the pride 
that sustains, not the vanity that weakens. We 
are an utterly earnest nation of incorrigible 
jokers ; but the jokes we relish best, always rest 
on a basis of substantial interest in the affairs of 
life. Perhaps the active sense of right and 
duty —national reserve almost restrains us from 
saying a religious sense—is the quality that we 
should like best to see traced through our his- 
tory as a nation, and regarded as the source of 
all the liberty of opinion and energy of action, 
wholesome in the aggregate, that has made 
England strong. Join Limpet, the British Re- 
sident, and Jack Sprat, who has seen the world, 
agree over their wine upon one point that never 
enters into their discussion. Snietly they il- 
lustrate by their lives the true national mind 
expressed by Nelson in his watchword, “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.” ‘To 
be thoroughly English is, therefore, to find com- 
patriots among true men of every race under 
the sun. 





The sum, then, of all I urge on Limpet, is, 
that in language, dress, habits of civilisation, 
and so forth, there is very little to be found 
among us that can be called thoroughly English 
or un-English; but that the soul of the national 
life is a principle recognised widely, not only 
among ourselves. Wherever it is active, it en- 
gages English sympathies. A man, or race of 
men, known to be fearlessly doing right, what- 
ever the nation, has the heart of the people of 
England, and is not parted from them in their 
minds by the faintest line of a provincial dis- 
tinction. 





FOUR VATICAN PICTURES. 


Ir has been written by Mr. Carlyle that a 
Gothic cathedral is a stone epic. This recurs to 
me as I come again and again to read that other 
poem, which in its rich warm marble dress, its 
colours and its gold, becomes, for me, an epic 
Virgilian—Saint Paul’s elder sister. 

The new beauties that come out with every 
new reading—the glosses, the comments, the 
shifting lights and tones—are positively inex- 
haustible. As I stretch back, with an inexpres- 
sible fondness, in that direction, the clouds seem 
to part, and soft pictures, quivering at first like 
dissolving views, stand out dimly on the coloured 
background, then fade out, and give place to 
more, 

FIRST PICTURE, 

She has flashed out in the sun of that morn- 
ing of palms, superb and with a grand festivity, 
richly dight in her pale grey blue kirtle and 
piuk inerustations and yellow gold-besprinkled 
bodice. Brightest sun lights up these glo- 
rious harmonies —the holiday multitude has 
drifted, has spread like an inundation over the 
pavement, and has been scattered again—the 
gorgeous parti-coloured cord, with its gold and 
scarlet and violet threads, has been twming and 
twining for hours—the eye has been sated with 
soft contrasts of tone. It is enough to fill with 
grief and spite, the heart of that poor younger 
sister, neglected Cinderella yonder on Ludgate- 
hill, all blackened with coal and soot from mind- 
ing the fires, with her coarse clothing ; while her 
elder sister comes abroad gorgeous in her superb 
finery. It is a high festival day, but it is the 
festivity that comes before sorrow—a supper for 
the Girondins—a merry cheerful breakfast when 
the young novice comes in as a bride, with 
nuptial veil and flowers, and laughs and is glad 
with her relatives for the last time. But a few 
days more and the clouds have fallen. Thursday 
of that holy week has come round, aud Saint 
Paul’s elder sister mourns. The amber robe 
looks dull and browned, the harmonious blues 
and pinks have faded out, gaunt shadows hang 
between the arches, the great pillars and arch- 
ings stand out bare and unadorned. There isa 
sense of awful desertion and desolation abroad, 
and the footsteps echo hollowly as I walk up 
the great nave. The lone pavement spreads 
uway—immeasurable acreage of vast moorland ; 
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and the whole has become a gaunt monster cata- 
comb. Afar off, as it were, out of dark caves, 
lights glimmer, and the great four-pillared 
canopy rises stark and solemn, like a gloomy 
catafalque. Afar off, too, are clumps of figures, 
all black and in shadow; there are thousands 
scattered about and clustered in those dark cor- 
ners; and yet all is deserted. All is changed 
mysteriously to a great stone prairie—a sort 
of blighted heath in marble. Most mournful 
and dispiriting, the long bare walls, the deser- 
tion, and the heavy shadows. Draw near now 
to the left, where is a crowd of dark figures 
acked closely at a great archway—figures 
loadiee against pillars, bent low on their knees, 
but all looking in at the great archway, whence 
proceeds sad and solemn chanting—funereal 
measure, sustained with a hard rugged vigour. 
And looking in I see that it is a great chapel 
(elsewhere it would be of itself a great Arne 
and that by a dim, bluish half-twilight struggling 
in at the top windows, it is crowded with dim, 
undefined humanity. I see long files of darkly 
outlined canons, in their fur capes, sitting 
round in black oak stalls, regimentally in lines, 
some fifty or sixty in number, a perfect army 
canonical; while, to one side, are visible the 
dim figures in a spacious gallery, singing men 
too—and the floor is filled with standing figures, 
packed close and listening. Hours go by, and 
the files of singing canons, sitting up in their 
ranks, have been giving out the sad refrain, 
never flagging ; hours go by, and the dark figures 
remain and listen, and never move. Gradually 
the twilight deepens, and the shadows fall thick, 
and then a few glimmering lights bring out again 
the regimental lines of the singing canons. 

Before this time, I have heard the solemn 
tread of feet behind, and looking, see passing 
by, a sort of awful pilgrimage, a hooded crucifix 
in front; and some twenty figures in grey, 
with cloth masks hanging in front, with two 
holes for the eyes. ‘They have come through 
the streets, gentle and simple, with a stray 
noble or two, and in this disguise may indulge 
in unostentatious piety. They will pray a few 
seconds before the shrine, and then are gone, 
their monotone chant lessening in the distance. 
An interval, and hark to the sweeter tongues 
of disguised ladies! Hooded crucifix again, and 
a company of noble dames, shrouded in awful 
gvey masks, defile out of the shadows. They 
have come from pious visitings of other churches. 
Then I wander back to the dark motionless 
figures, and to where the canons, still ranged 
steadily in their files, are working their mournful 
diapason. The yellow lights, flickering, flash 
upon their faces and grey tippets. 


SECOND PICTURE. 

Other dramas, short but powerful, proceed 
contemporaneously. Wandering, of these early 
penitential days, through this wilderness, the 
sad and mournful spirit of the place wraps you 
as in a shroud. ‘The inexpressible desolation 
falls upon your heart also. Roam hither and 
thither purposcless; pass by the lorn altar, 





quite bare and stripped of its covering, with the 
tabernacle door wide open; then draw near to 
that western transept where that scattered crowd 
is standing. Others are wandering, purposeless 
too: approach, look for an instant, and go their 
way. A sort of hollow square of figures. Hush, 
signor! it is the Cardinal Grand Penitentiary ! 

On his dark oak throne, raised on oaken steps, 
sits the Cardinal Grand Penitentiary, invested 
for these times of penance with powers of con- 
doning terrible sins, which might be confessed 
to minor tribunals and confessed in vain. Ex- 

uisitely harmonious is the toning of that figure 

een in that most graceful and unrivalled of 
ecclesiastical costumes—the violet cap and cape, 
and the short transparent lace surplice over 
violet too. Gaunt iron-cheeked monks in rusty 
black, stand below on each side, with a stern 
ascetic look, one leaning on a sort of light wand 
of office. From this, spreads out the hollow 
square —of veiled ladies, beggars, eye ye 
soldiers, friars, and the general miscellany of a 
crowd—kneeling, standing, praying, or looking 
curiously in one direction. At each corner 
stands up stiff the yellow-striped sad-eyed Swiss, 
and leans upon his halberd. Even he looks too 
with the rest. And at what? At that wild- 
bearded villain of the mountains, in his green 
jacket with the silver buttons, and that drink- 
ing gourd slung about, who is on his knees 
at the feet of the violet cardinal, pouring into 
his ear a tale—such a tale as it must be, 
from that animal forehead, and flattened nose, 
and shaggy eyebrows! Think of these reserved 
sins, so terrible that priest must turn away his 
ears. But the violet figure has his arm about 
those shoulders, and has drawn the wretch closer 
to him, and will give him presently, words of 
comfort and consolation. Grim Swiss at corner 
leaning on his pike stolidly, curious faces watch- 
ing eagerly, beautiful Spanish lady waiting her 
turn (she can have no weight upon her soul, 
surely ?), and the centre violet figure embracing 
that wretched criminal,—was there ever such 
dramatic contrast ? 

 Miserere mei, Deus, et secundum magnum 
miserationum tuorum dele iniquitatem meam,” 
is borne past me in a sullen monotone, and a 
hooded brotherhood, with crucifix in front, trails 
by in long procession. 


THIRD PICTURE. 

I look back again into that penitential week, 
and, parting the mournful clouds which hang 
between, see myself, of a dusky evening when it 
is darkening slowly, standing at the foot of the 
grand Royal Stairease—Scala Regia—with its 
embroidered stone arching, and countless pillars 
supporting, one for every step. By which su 
perb approach does Hydra public, turning in from 
St. Peter’s porch hard by, mount unceremonious, 
two flights high, to the chapel called Sixtine. 
Hours ago have the travelling men and women, 
greedy of sights, gorging themselves on all pos- 
sible things that can be seen by eyes, been set 
down at the foot of Royal Stair, and at broad 
noon have struggled into Michael Angelo’s 
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chapel, a heated, battling, overpowering mass, 
frantic with excitement to hear the famous 
world-renowned Miserere strain of one Maestro 
Allegri! The evening shadows have come upon 
them, and the cold sing-song drags on unwearied. 
As L ascend the grand Scala Regia, under the 
sloping all-embroidered and arabesqued arch that 
poe with me, it draws near to six o’clock. 
Late indeed: but the magic wail is as yet un- 
sung. 

From the grand Royal Stair into this grander 
hall, all panelled round even higher than the 
doorways, and thence, — flowered over 
and peopled with coloured figures, and life, and 
action, but all toned down and blended with age. 
Solemn ante-chamber to the Chapel Sixtine 
close hy, and, as I walk freely and see the scat- 
tered groups clustered afar off and the tricolored 
soldier leaning thoughtfully on his medizval pike, 
I seem to have stepped into one of the old Bel- 
gian town-halls, washed in lightly by the brush 
of Louis Haghe. Here the mind, too, with- 
draws into its own ante-room, and gathers the 
sense of something solemn impending. Figures 
seem to flit by and cross softly, and whisper low 
with bated breath, and there, by the tall door- 
way where is the semicircular crowd gathered 
looking one way, and where hangs the dark sha- 
dowy folds of the curtain tossed now and again, 
and where is semicircle, too, of helmed heads, 
and plumes, and halberds, seems to be the mys- 
tery. It is growing dark, and the painted figures 
play out their action but duskily, and with this 
ghostly company looking down, I draw near to 
the silent cluster and the ring of halberds. As 
I come close to a yellow Switzer’s shoulder, 
stern and immovable, some one passes out and 
the great curtain is lifted, and there is before 
me the whole Rembrandt scene, framed into 
the tall oaken doorway. With the most curious 
awe-striking contrast in the world, from the 
quiet desertion and stealthily moving figures 
of the hall, a glimpse into another world. Im- 
possible to think it could be so near. It almost 
startles me, the great waste of indistinct figures 
seated close, all stretching away in ranks and 
ranks until lost and not to be pursued fur- 
ther in the gathering shadows. To look across 
this human waste, veiled and black-robed, and 
see in flashes and snatches, as it were, when- 
ever the curtain folds are lifted, those other 
awful figures gathered for the terrible Last 
Judgment, starting out of the gloom and show- 
ing their fleshy limbs up and down on the great 
wall facing us at the other end ; awful groupings 
of Michael Angelo that live and look out mistily 
from the cold blue background which seems like 
atmosphere, with the melancholy yellow candles 
flaring high up on the screen-top half way down, 
and which seem like giant torches waved in the 
air by unseen hands ; with the funereal chanting, 
most dismal and most melancholy, proceeding 
from the side, a gallery where is a dim torch 
too—to see this, is to see a picture that touches 
on the sublime. Indescribable the hushed stillness 
of that scene, with a strange weary sense as of 
its being protracted through many, many hours, 





White specks glimmer indistinctly far away, 
priests celebrants; but the great quaint flesh 
and blood spectres struggling from the cold blue 


atmosphere, seem to blend with the real flesh and 
blood figures below. Glimpses, too, high in the 
clouds overhead, of awful prophets, whose arms 
extended seem to point downward menacingly. 
The air seems peopled with these terrible ghosts. 
At this hour is the triumph of the sublime master, 
and happy, indeed, is he who has been denied 
free entrance to ‘the chapel interior—who has, 
for the first time, come face to face with the 
glories of Michael as the shadows of twilight 
deepen! It is with such company, such atten- 
dant associations of sacred pomp and dim mys- 
tery, that this gigantic spirit would have you 
visit his work. As I look again and again 
through the oak-framed doorway, and see the 
wondrous phantasmagoria passing beyond, and 
rub my eyes and think it is a sort of dream, 
with what gratitude do 1 give thanks to those 
gentle muses who direct our footsteps — kind 
Providences !—in things of Art, for that they 
did not lead me hither in the staring daylight 
when it was unpeopled; with, perhaps, an ex- 
planatory guide, and, above all, with a Royal 
Red Book in my hand! 

Miserere still, some stages on. Stand fast, 
halberdier, yellow-striped Swiss, without sense 
or feeling, beyond duty; for the crowd is thick- 
ening outside the hemicycle, pressing on you, 
and ferociously expostulating. Gentlemen, spick 
and span ripe for the ball-room, with folding 
Gibus, crush upon the yellow-striped and are 
repulsed ; for snatches of sonorous music reach 
to us round the edge of the perverse curtain 
and turn us frantic. Gruff sergeant of Swiss 
calls from within hemicycle, “ All in good time !” 
The most comical sergeant, wooden-faced, peer- 
ing through spectacles! “Keep them back!” and 
we execrate him in our own tongue, for a grim 
puritan wooden-faced sergeant in spectacles. 

Ha! flashes out upon me of a sudden radiant 
Spanish sefiora, who has been fluttering round the 
stiff hemicycle, and cruelly denied entrance by 
those striped stocks and stones. Radiant, in- 
deed, in her jetty hair, that shines and rolls and 
eddies in its waving riches—in her dark eyes—in 
her oval face, all lighted up, and beaming in her 
dark veil. Spectacled sergeant has seen her ; grim 
military ogre, he will put her back. No! fora 
miracle, he is smiling a wooden smile on her ; is 
beckoning ; is opening a passage for her! 

Gusts of sad threnodia are still borne out, 
but not yet famous wail. Growing darker and 
darker still. See! Now at last obstructive cur- 
tain is drawn aside, and we look in unimpeded. 
A season of stillness; sorrowful chanters are 
at rest; one light, glimmering feeble, and cast- 
ing shadows in their faces, high in the gallery. 
Indistinct white figures seem meeting at altar ; 
and solitary yellow candle, which unseen hand 
holds aloft in air, flares solitary. Its brethren 
have been extinguished one by one. Tie ghost] 
company come out from the wall, and loo 
“es the shadows. Hush! hush! Now at 

t. 
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Thin and airy at first, borne on light treble 
wings, it comes forth fluttering: very Zolian in 
measure and barbaric in its harmony, but. very 
mournful, softly praying mercy. I think at this 
moment of a dismal-minded tuner sounding his 
thirds and fifths persistently in a sad minor key; 
and it brings back to me perfectly this early 
portion. p and down, rising and falling, that 
soft strain wind flows, while all bend their heads 
low, and turn their ears straining at every note. 
Suddenly, crowds of voices burst in with a cry, 
struggling with each other; contending, rising 
to greater force, almost shouting, praying for, 
demanding mercy with a wild importunity ; then 
subsiding, turns to sweetest mueliodion, and sad 
wail of despair, growing weaker and thinner, until 
at last the first Zolian measure flutters in, and 
swells, and falls calmly, repeating itself. The 
melancholy tuning thus recurs and recurs, the 
frantic chorus clamorous for merey, striking in 
fiercely. ius alternate, now soft and airy, 
now fierce and overpowering, the wild Allegri 
chant winds through many verses, repeating 
itself. Very wild, very cold and severe, burst- 
ing at times into the richest breadth of har- 
monies (there must have been a dozen parts), it 
dies out. Follows, a chilling stillness; silence 
as of death; great yellow candle high in air, 
flaving its last. Ghostly shadows flit upon the 
walls, dancing grotesquely among the gaunt 
Angelo figures.’ Then from one of the indistinct 
white specks far away, reads solemnly and sadly, 
all the dark veils being bent low: “ Christus 
factus est homo pro nobis,” &c. 

Lo! the flaring yellow candle has gone! It 
is finished, and the white specks flit away. Now 
come gushing forth the black-robed miscellany, 
the veils and scarfs, the evening ties and coats, 
all much heated, and with a wearied look. The 
stark figures who have been waiting judgment 
on the great waste of wall, together with the 
pointing prophets overhead, will have the do- 
main presently to themselves. We seem to have 
watched through a long night. 


FOURTH PICTURE. 


I stand waiting by the two Patagonian che- 
rubs—so chubby and so playfully graceful—who 
carry the great basin of holy water between 
them: for the days of mourning are spent, and 
the great Easter festivity has been just played 
out. The procession has swept by, and the 
high high mass sung. I have seen the eleva- 
tion of the Host, and stand waiting by the Pa- 
tagcnian cherubs and their burden, trysting- 
place for lost sheep to meet. Gothieweary hath 
covenanted to meet at the sign of The Chubby 
Cherubs. There do I wait my company, to see 
together the final closing scene of the week of 
scenes—the Grand Benediction. 

But a drizzling rain descending pitilessly the 
whole morning, this famous spectacle is not to 
be. Such rude interference is wholly excep- 
tional. Experienced persons take on them to 


say (there are oldest inhabitants, you may be 
sure, in an Eternal City) that for twenty-seven 
years such cruel interruption has not been. 





And this is why we wait by The Chubby Che- 
rubs, close to the door, having thus the whole 
grand sweep spreading away before us, abso- 
utely in faint clouds of distance, with the 
warmest tinting stretching off too, and the 
crowded ranks of a congregation army, man 
behind man, stretching away too, until, amid 
the clouds, amid the far-off perspective, a white 
figure shall be made out, and give a substituted 
interior Benediction. A blue and golden guard, 
a thousand strong, with white plumes, edges the 
army congregated all the way down, finishing 
off in the perspective. 

Soft! There is fluctuation yonder—glimmer 
as of a white speck—short bark of command 
from chief officers—and rattle of arms rolls 
down smartly till lost in the distance; the 
thousand white plumes sink suddenly; the 
blue and golden guards are on one knee; con- 
gregational army, with a roll as of an Atlantic 
breaker, sinks on one knee too. Hush—per- 
fect stillness—and those who have good sight 
can make out the white speck moving, casting 
forth, it would seem, the blessing. It is done, 
and over the rattle of the blue and golden guards 
rising again, and the rustle and shifting of po- 
pulation, is heard the low subdued booming ar- 
tillery, away at Santo Angelo. 


The huge Atlantic wave of crowd, roaring, 
chafing, and fretting, now comes blustering 
down, to sweep tumultuous through all ways of 
egress. But the blue and gold warriors drawn 
across, present a strong line of hindrance not to 
be broken, and the billows are flung back as 
upon alee shore. Procession has yet to pass 
by, wending homeward, and must have a clear 
lane, kept by the gold and blue. Portly com- 
mander, with sword drawn, dresses his men 
close, and will let no man by. Italian billows 
take it patiently, British billows fume and 
are boisterously indignant. It is gross—law 
of nations outraged—worst instance of papal 
tyranny yet met with—write to minister—write 
to Times—write to everybody. Lynx-eyed com- 
mander not to be moved: “Steady in the ranks 
there!” Suddenly the bright sefiora of the 
Sixtine, of the dark eyes and eddying jet hair, 
who has been fluttering down the ranks of the 
men-at-arms, has spied an opening, and in a flash 
has shot through! Blue and gold stand aghast, 
yanic has fallen on their ranks at this daring. 

ortly commander turns pale with rage : theu, 
stumbling over his sword, flies in pursuit. 
Now, Heaven speed thee, dark-eyed sefiora, and 
some kind fate adroitly trip up this lumbering 
persecutor. Bird-like she flies—her golden or- 
naments glistening—has well-nigh cleared the 
open space, when a gigantic sapper and miner, 
a rough-bearded monster, steps from the ranks 
aud bars her passage. Ruin seize thee, ruth- 
less sapper! confusion wait on thy banners, ill- 
favoured miner! Sefiora, I grieve to write, is 
captured ; is brought back by portly commander, 
— of his bow and spear. He is sadly blown, 

reathes stentorious as a walrus. I am glad. 
May he have contracted chronic asthma from 
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that hour! I learn with a fiendish joy that these 
tinselled warriors are no more than a spurious 


soldiery, buckram champions, companies of 


tailors and wig-makers, and what not. And 
now an awful retribution is at hand, for British 
endurance will be no longer tried, but collecting 
itself for an effort, bursts through the line, 
sweeps away portly commander, and charges 
triumphantly at the door. Sing Io Paan! sons 
of Albion! Spanish sefiora is avenged. 


A FOUNTAIN IN THE VILLAGE. 








I wave been staying for the last month in the 
country, a hilly, stony, and rather fatiguing 
country in hot weather (when there is any). 
One day, my friend, whom, for convenience’ 
sake, we will call Miss Brown, said to me, “ You 
have observed the little spring of water which 
runs close to the hedge all the way from here 
to the village? I have been thinking it might 
be a good thing to place a spout at the top of 
the hill. There is no water to drink within a 
mile of the place without toiling up the hill.” 

With some people, to believe that a thing is a 
good thing is the first step towards doing it. Ina 
fewdays, a bricklayerwas employed at the spring. 
A small square tank was built to catch the water 
as it fell, one side being lower than the other 
three, so that the water overflowed, and still 
continued its course towards the village. Two 
earthenware pipes were placed through the 
embankment of the hedge, for the water came 
originally from a meadow on the other side. 
When it was finished it looked hideous; but 
this was to be expected. The bricklayer did 
the work he had contracted for, and unfor- 
tunately a little more; le cut away all the 
brambles and ivies which would have ornamented 
the fountain. We at once gave up calling it 
by the latter name until it should be better 
looking. I rooted up periwinkles and ferns 
from other spots, and planted them round and 
above it, so as to hide the horrible bricks and 
mortar. We then drove to the nearest town 
to buy a pewter mug andachain. The next 
morning L went down to the “spout,” and 
desired the blacksmith to rivet the chain on to 
a stump which had been placed by the side of 
the tank. He laughed “to my nose,” as the 
French say. “Do you expect the mug to re- 
main here aweek? Why, the boys will have he 
off directly. It’s a deal too good for this kind 
of thing.” “Not the boys of the village, I 
think,” said I. 

I returned to the house, and repeated what 
the man had said; but Miss Brown was not to 
be moved. Said she, “ When I came here, two 
or three years ago, every one said to me, ‘ You 
will have no fruit in your garden, exposed as 
it is. You must build a high wall all the way 
round it ; the boys will eat all the fruit other- 
wise. I have built no wall; but I have never 
missed any fruit. Go back, and have the chain 
and mug fixed. I confide in the honour of the 
dirty little boys.” The chain and mug were fixcd, 
and that evening the spout was to be inaugurated. 





In driving through the village we men- 
tioned to several children that the mug was 
now at the tank, and that they might come up 
at six o’clock if they liked, and that we should be 
there. Evidently there was a mystery about 
the concluding sentence, which was attractive 
to the children ; for fifty-four of them arrived at 
six o’clock in the evening. We were there, 
seated upon the bench which had been erected 
close to the tank, and concealing with our 
dresses some baskets of cakes. Miss Brown 
harangued the audience, telling them of the 
doubts communicated to us as to the safety of 
the mug, and reverting to the time when she 
had been warned to protect her fruit-garden 
from the boys of the village. ‘Do you see any 
high wall built round my garden ?” she asked. 
“No,” the children answered. “TI said,” con- 
tinued Miss Brown, “I would sooner trust the 
boys than place walls with broken bottles to 
keep them out; and I have never known of a 
boy who has taken my fruit. So now, I trust 
the boys not to remove the mug; not to cut 
their names upon the bench; not to throw dirt 
into the tank, because the tank, and the mug, 
and the bench are all provided for the comfort 
of the people of the place, and I give them into 
their care.” 

Then, each in turn, beginning with ourselves, 
drank the health of the company from the 
spring, after which the cakes and a picture-book 
were given round toeach of the children. ‘Then, 
they played for an hour, refreshing themselves 
about every five minutes with draughts of water. 
Iam sure gallons must have been drunk that 
day; and, alter more cakes, gave three cheers 
for the fountain, and three for Miss Brown. 

If you had asked the children a few days later 
what they had thought of that little opening of 
the waters, you would have found how few shil- 
lings it takes to give an immense amount of 
pleasure. It was a féte to them, and I believe 
such an inauguration as will be the protection 
of the pewter mug and chain. The critical 
week had passed before I left; two weeks, three 
weeks, and the mug was still there. By-and-by 
the spout acquired more the appearance of a 
fountain, as it gained little additional attentions 
from the villagers. Sometimes flowers were 
gathered and placed over it, sometimes green 
ranches, or fern-leaves, and even little roots 
were planted to hide more of the bricks and 
mortar. 

We all wish that we could do something for 
the benefit of others. Who can calculate the 
benefit done by the erection of such a fountain 
and resting-place as this? It is all very well to 
cry down the use of beer, and to cry out against 
drunkenness; but I reckon that the man or 
woman who gives to the people water does more 
than a hundred who abuse them for drinking 
beer. There is a statistical little girl in the 
village, who takes great delight in reporting 
to us the number of people daily found sitting 
— Miss Brown’s bench, or drinking out of 

iss Brown’s mug. 





The erection of the bench cost thirteen shil- 
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lings, the building of the fountain, at a rough 
calculation, rather over than under seventeen 
shillings. 





CHINAMEN AFLOAT. 

Since China has a coast extending from the 
frozen shores of Siberia to the hot Tonquin 
Gulf, and since the Chinese are prolific and 
commercial, the Chinamen of course make many 
sailors. Coast alone, however much there may 
be of it, does not make a seafaring people. 
There must be good harbours ; and the best har- 
bours in the world are to be found in China. 
The Yellow River and the Blue River afford 
havens in which a hundred navies might ride 
without risk ; and these rivers afford such means 
of communication with the interior as can be 
found nowhere else in Asia or Europe. These 
enormous arteries, rising in the Thibeto-Tar- 
tar mountains, have a clear course of more 
than three thousand miles before they reach the 
sea, and each of them is navigable for above 
two thousand miles, the Blue River being a 
mile and a half wide at the distance of a thou- 
sand miles inland. Then, when we consider that 
the same river is twenty one miles wide where 
it flows into the sea, or equal in breadth to the 
Straits of Dover, we have some idea of the 
chances given by nature to the Chinese mariner. 
Now, let us see what use he has made of them: 

The merchants of Hong-kong show pictures 
of China as it was when the Portuguese first 
built their factories, and other pictures of the 
harbour of Canton taken in the early part of 
the last century. ‘The first of these come 
from Macao; the last were saved from the 
Hongs burned by Yeh when the Canton dis- 
turbances broke out. These pictures are not 
worth anything as works even of Chinese art, 
but their literal truthfulness makes them a 
mirror in which we may look at a Chinese port 
and its shipping, not only as it exists at present, 
but as it existed in the days of our forefathers, 
and of their forefathers. There are the same 
tea-boats, and junks, and lorchas, and dragon 
craft, and sampans, and gaudy mandarin boats 
flaming with en crimson, and yellow, that we 
may see any day at the mouth of any Chinese 
river where commerce is flourishing. And such as 
the Portuguese factors and the English founders 
of the Hongs beheld them, such as we Foreign 
Devils now behold them, even such did they ap- 
pear to Marco Polo and Tavernier, and to those 
old Arab voyagers, whose word-pictures of the 
unchanging race have been handed down since 
a time earlier than the Crusades. There are 
some.slight alterations to be allowed for, it is 
true, since these old perspectiveless daubs were 
produced ; but those changes are not of Celestial 
origin. ‘Lhe difference is in the European ship- 
ping sketched together with the junks. No 
more -high poops, no more round Dutch sterns 
and flat sides; the broad stern, the forecastle 
(really a castle in the old Macao pictures), the 
roundhouse, and the trim of the rigging, have 
all been transformed. ‘The paddle and screw 


steamers, the long black clippers, with their 
giant spars and knife-like hows, are new. We 
children of Europe have been awake and at 
work since that departed artist drew the bustle 
and stir of a Chinese harbour, but our friend 
with the pigtail has been simply twirling round 
and round in the same narrow circle, like a 
squirrel in a cage. And this for no want of ex- 
perience. The crowd of shipping at one of 
their great commercial ports 1s most notable, 
not only for its quaint aspect, for the mass of 
blended colours it presents, and the thick stir 
of life upon it, but because it is really a vital 
part of the whole Chinese system. The China- 
man has lost ground in everything but his mar- 
vellous industry and his keen mother wit. He 
knows better than you can tell him that his em- 
peror is a blindfolded pedant, his mandarin a 
cheat, his army a rabble of half-fed cowards, 
his religion a bundle of hollow ceremonies 
or a string of proverbs. He knows, too, 
though he will not always confess it, that the 
old and peculiar civilisation of China gives way, 
when opposed to European skill, as porcelain 
breaks against iron. But he still cares most to 
be a producer and a traflicker ; he wants the true 
stuff of which patriots are made. Let us sup- 
pose ourselves in such a scene at the mouth of 
the Yang-tse, or of its yellow rival at Canton, 
Amoy, Shanghai—all the ports alike in the main 
features. Wherever men buy and sell, John 
Chinaman knows how to pick up a living. We 
do not attend much to the tall-masted American 
clippers, the bluff “tea-waggons” of country 
ships from Indian dockyards, the crowd of 
steamers and sailing vessels that swim under 
the English union-jack, though our eyes cannot 
help resting a little on the square yards and 
white decks, and whiter rows of hammocks, of 
one of our gallant ships of war. The interest 
of the scene centres in a fleet of deeply laden 
junks of all sizes, and unlimited in number, that 
lie moored together. At the first glance, they 
seem to be mere burlesques of naval architec- 
ture, with their flush decks, high sterns, prepos- 
terous bows plastered with paint and pd leaf, 
and with the queer sails and stumpy masts that 
seem to he hardly suited for a fishing-smack. 
Then, if the craft be small, or a fresh-water ves- 
sel from some town in the far interior, the 
anchors are very likely to be great stones, or at 
the best an awkward hook made of three logs of 
ironwood knit together with brass hoops, hard 
enough certainly, and heavy enough, but unfit 
to bite into any anchoring ground except the 
deep mud of a Chinese river. When, however, 
the eye loses its prejudices, we can own that 
the “lines” in these vessels are very tolerably 
laid down. A modern clipper’s lines are better, 
but the Great Harry, once the pride of our Eng- 
lish navy, and even the flag-ship Benbow sailed 
in, were laid down on a worse principle. The 
stem is sharper than we had supposed at first, 
the counter cleaner, and the power of the helm 
not small or slowly answered to. For moderate 
weather and lightish winds, the junk answers 





fairly enough. lt is in a cyclone, when the 
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wind is tearing up the sea, and clouds—and 
waves, and gale, as we near the vortex, get all 
mixed together in wild hubbub of air and water— 
that the mind put into a weatherly European 
ship comes out, and the junk, water-logged and 
pooped, goes helplessly to the bottom. 

There are very splendid junks, owned by le- 
viathan merchants, the props of the opium 
trade, or the tea trade, or silk tradc, or birds’- 
nest and seaweed trade, or possibly of that 
Canton cotton guild which offered to stake 
thirty thousand pounds sterling on our second 
repulse from the Peiho forts. Often these 
junks are as roomy as one of our own old 
* Jackass” frigates and, with very considerable 
stowage for cargo, have exceedingly gorgeous 
cabins for the owner and captain :—as fine, 
indeed, as they are to be made with paint, 
tinsel, and carving. Such cabins are very 
luxurious affairs indeed ; they have silk curtains 
and ottomans, delicate mats, and carpets of the 
yellow wool (for it is more like wool than hair) 
of the Tartar yak, furniture inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, coral, and erystals of different colours, 
and pillars and window-lattices of carved ivory 
so elaborately worked as to look like point lace. 
Round mirrors of polished metal, great old 

orcelain vases made at Nankin and Song-tcheou 
in the palmy days of the now degenerate manu- 
facture, jars full of wonderful flowers, flags em- 
broidered with amazing prodigality of toil and 
gold thread, astonish the European who visits 
his acquaintance Ching, or Chang, or Ho-Sin, on 
board one of these floating palaces. Sometimes 
the pavilion is ornamented by a row of the 
gilded and hideous effigies of the owner’s an- 
cestors, standing in richly carved niches, and 
these are not seldom mistaken for idols: a mistake 
the more pardonable because there are generally 
incense-lamps kept steaming in front of the 
images, and their heads are usually adorned with 
fresh garlands of the choicest flowers. In junks 
of this class you may even see a little pagoda, 
flaunting with red flags and glowing with paint, 
sprout out of the deck, like a strange excres- 
cence. Within it, is an image of Buddha, fright- 
ful and bejewelled, with two yellow-faced 
bonzes, who trim the lamps that burn before 
the idol. This is rare, however, though we often 
see a small image of Buddha let into a niche 
beneath the compass, handy to receive worship 
from any Buddhist sailor. 

‘The compass is uever absent froma sea-going 
junk. The Chinese are proud of the honour of 
its discovery, and it is a pride which has now 
lasted them four thousand years, by their own 
showing. They still prefer their original com- 
pass to more perfect European instruments, and 
in a handsome junk the‘whole binnacle arrange- 
ment has very much the air of an altar. It is 
tinselled and flowered, has a silken drapery for 
grand occasions, and, in a niche opposite to the 
little bronze Buddha, displays the elligy of Fei-ho, 
the inventor of all central civilised arts, with a 
small slice of the tche-chy, or loadstone, hang- 
ing like a talisman round his neck, while a huge 
painted lantern dangles from above. ‘To do the 


Chinese justice, though their compass is a pri- 
mitive one, they know how to make good use of 
it, and they guard the precious needle from de- 
flection with most jealous care. ‘They are espe- 
cially averse on this account to iron cannon, 
iron anchors, wire ropes, iron chains, or any 
other masses of iron, which must not be per- 
mitted to approach the sacred compass. Before 
our navy had adopted the process of “ swing- 
ing” an outward-bound ship, was perfectly 
well known in China. In the same way, the 
modern plan of dividing the hull into water- 
tight compartments has been practised by the 
Chinese time out of mind, and has saved manya 
valuable freight from being spoiled, and many a 
crew from drowning, ages before our ship-buil- 
ders had dreamed of such an innovation. Indeed 
it is curious to think how active the inventive 
faculty in China must at some past time have 
been, and how early its progress must have been 
arrested. When our ancestors had no vessels 
more trustworthy than wicker coracles covered 
with hides, the Chinese junks were as we see 
them now. 

Going forward along the clean decks, and 

assing the bamboo hatches of the enormous 
1old, we come to the dens of the sailors. It is 
wonderful to see the narrow airless holes in 
which those sailors contrive to live, and laugh 
and cook, and smoke, and sleep. ‘The atmo- 
sphere when they are below decks is nearly as 
dreadful as that of a slaver, yet the broad-faced 
muscular fellows, in their rattan hats and dirty 
cottons, appear to be happy, vigorous, and light- 
hearted, as they boil their mess of rice and beans, 
or stew the fish they have just hauled up with 
those many-hooked lines that are hanging all 
about the bows, or as they dreamily puff at their 
tiny opium-pipes. Probably there is to be heard 
towards the forecastle the noise of a tom-tom, or 
drum-gong, and a portion of the crew is to be 
found singing and dancing, or, perhaps, going 
through some low comedy performance, with 
their own native aptitude for mimicry. They 
are absolutely amphibious; this is the case with 
the whole population of the river banks and 
sea-coast ; and I have more than once wondered 
at the feats of diving they perform, when any- 
thing has been dropped overboard. ‘lo swim and 
dive are not accomplishments among the Chinese 
mariners ; their wonder is all for the awkward- 
ness of European seamen. Very many of our sea- 
men and marines do not swim at all, and a skilful 
diver is as rare on board one of our men-of-war 
as a black swan in Rome. Not only do the 
Chinese sailors, and the fishers, and the water- 
men, swim and dive like so many rats, but every 
member of theamyriads of families whose float- 
ing abodes, arks swarming with life, are to be 
seen on all the rivers and canals, is thoroughly 
at home in water, even to the very young 
children, who, although they are buoyed up witn 
gourds and bladders as precaution agajnst acci- 
dent, can often swim much better than they 
walk. Accordingly, it is not easy to drown, 
a Chinaman in sight of land. 








The wages of a Chinese sailor are not high ; 
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they are lower, indeed, than those of a common 
Lascar ; and the Chinaman is more easily fed and 
satisfied than the dark-skinned Hindoo, while in 
robust make and muscular power he is far su- 
perior. Indeed, he is not at all worse than 
the Krooman of Western Africa, who is justly 
valued. I could often have fancied, while 
watching a gang of sturdy Chinese hauling at a 
rope, that I was observing Dutch or Danish 
sailors at their work. There is the same mus- 
cular power, the same solidity of build, and 
the same apparent relish of exertion—a rare 
thing in Agiatics. European seamen desert to 
get work in smugglers, in the schooners and 
tug-boats belonging to native merchants, and 
so forth, and are preferred by the native em- 
ployers because they can fight. The Chinese 
sailor will not fight for his countrymen, yet he 
will work for his countrymen, and for his 
countrymen only! This is a very curious 
fact. I have repeatedly inquired of English 
and American mates and masters, why the 
robust and money-loving Chinese could not be 
made at least as useful as the effeminate Las- 
cars, who compose a great part of every India- 
man’s crew, aud who are managed through 
native serangs. The answer always has been, 
“The Chinamen won’t work for us.” And 
yet how heartily the Coolies work for English 
cash, on shore! If Chinamen work for the 
money of the foreign devils when ashore, why 
not afloat? Fear of mutiny may make our 
merchant captains less eager to have a Ce- 
lestial ship’s company, and certainly such fear 
has grounds. The Chinaman, whose pay is 
but a string of copper sapecks, and a Bon 
rations are a mess of rice and oil, would 
be invaluable, if he could be trusted to keep 
out of conspiracies and do his fair share of 
the work. Severity fails to compel obe- 
dience. A Yankee skipper, who was going 
to return to Boston short-handed, gave me 
a hint on this score, when I asked him why 
he did not hire Chinese. After suggestion of 
the certainty of throat-cutting on the high 
seas, unless he and his mates had an eye 
always on the Mongolian part of the crew, the 
worthy skipper came to the wilful idling, and 
closed with the provoking hopelessness of the 
case, “Tor,” he said, “if you lambast the 
critters, it is a fact, they’ll drown theirselves 
jist to spite you.” The plirase is hardly an 
exaggeration, such is the recklessness of life in 
this strange prayerless race, and such the fre- 
quency of suicide among the lower class on 
what we should call light provocation. ‘There 
always are Chinese on board the opium vessels, 
but there, too, they carry ot the strange 
doctrine of working only for Chinamen, and 
fighting only for Roaeen. They ship as 


cooks, pilots, canoe-men, and so forth, but 
do not help in the regular duty of working 
the vessel. Yet, when a brush occurs between 
au imperial junk and one of these fleet smug- 
glers, the sleek-skinned subjects of the emperor 
“assist with hearty good will to run out and 
point the guns which are to fling grape and 





round shot among the crews of the mandarin 
boat. 

The fishermen are busy and numerous in 
Chinese harbours, They paddle briskly off to 
sheltered creeks and smooth bays, where there 
is a chance of circumventing sturgeon, highly 
valued by the Chinese of rank, who love caviare 
as the Russians love it. Also, they are very 
adroit in spearing the many kinds of great flat- 
fish which glide along the shallows, and at other 
times you see them for hours patiently baiting 
and lowering their long lines, and unhooking 
the many strange and gaudy fishes of all colours 
and shapes, from the circular parrot-fish to the 
opal ray, which Eastern seas contain. In China, 
there is an excellent market for fish always ; in- 
deed, so there is for pork, and all cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables, besides seaworms and slugs, 
and plump rats: for nothing comes amiss where 
there are so many million mouths to feed. Be- 
sides the fishermen, there are sampans, tub- 
boats, and bamboo rafts of yet humbler preten- 
sions, eternally plying around the European 
vessels and the flotilla of junks, to offer for 
sale oranges, water-melons, calabash-bowls and 
bottles, jars of wine from Tse-tchouen, and fiery 
rice-distilled samshu from the lower provinces, 
with ducks and geese that scream and flutter 
as their proprietors hold them up by the feet 
for scrutiny. Others have come out to tempt 
the Fanquis with more attractive curiosities : 
porcelains, brocades, fairy carvings in ivory, fans 
of paper, bamboo, mother-of-pearl, or silk and 
tinsel, bells, bronze idols, parroquets, pigeons 
of rare breeds, and fishing cormorants war- 
ranted to supply the larder. Some of these 
boats are full of half-naked creatures who 
look scarcely human, as they leer under their 
tattered straw hats; others, contain Chinamen 
of imposing presence, fat men in flowing 
robes, silky tails, musk-scented, and flowery of 
speech ; but all have the same long narrow eyes, 
those unutterably cunning Mongolian eyes, in 
which no emotion can be traced, and which ex- 
press nothing except astuteness. These floating 
stall-keepers hang chiefly about the European 
ships, although they are often roughly ordered 
to sheer off by some vigilant mate, who doubts 
the security of unconsidered trifles such as 
coils of rope, metal bolts, chains, paint-pots, 
and spare sails. The fishermen, too, are not 
exactly encouraged to lie under the bends, or 
close to the rudder-pins, in their buoyant canoes, 
with the long lines trailing out. 

The science of thieving flourishes here well. 
After dusk, not only do light sampans, bound on 
no honest errand, steal like water-snakes in and 
about the fleet of merchantmen, but powerful 
swimmers, sometimes with a couple of bladders 
tied to their necks as aids to them in carrying 
off heavy goods, will hover round the ships, 
scarcely distinguishable from floating logs or 
gourds. ‘The supple agility with which these 
gentry know how to slip through an open port 
or cabin window, is only equalled by the stealthy 
way in which they rifle lockers and trunks, glide 
from berth to berth, and draw a watch or purse 
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from beneath the pillow of the lightest sleeper. 
Even if detected, they are hard to catch and 
harder still to hold, for they flit away like sha- 
dows ; and their naked limbs, slippery with fish 
oil, are as lithe and slimy as the surface of an 
eel. Then they plunge fearlessly, diving and 
swimming under water in a way to make the 
very otters envious. Nothing is mean enough 
to be heneath the notice of these sharp adven- 
turers ; clothes hung in the rigging to dry, loose 
sails on the booms, poultry in the boats: even 
chain cable they wili file through, and buoying 
it up ingeniously with calabashes, tow it on 
shore. If they have any special weakness, it is 
for the copper off ships’ bottoms. Copper is of 
much value in China; the chief supplies of it 
come from Japan, and the uses of it are count- 
less. The thieves, swimming round a vessel, rip 
the sheeting off with files and chisels, and will 
often escape with as much copper as will keep 
them in rice and samshu for months. When the 
rasping noise betrays them, they make off with 
all speed, diving like ducks at the flash of every 
gun levelled against them. They do not always 
get off scathless. Only one was killed while I 
lay at Shanghai, but afterwards, in the mouth of 
the Canton river, I saw two wretches perish 
miserably in the water, shot by the mates of an 
American brig whose copper they had been try- 
ing to purloin. They are always fired upon with 
as little scruple as if they were wharf rats; that 
being held to be the only practical method of 
dealing with marauders. Theoretically, they 
are given up, on capture, to be punished by their 
own authorities. 

It must not be supposed that the Chinese 
waters are without police. A gaudy dragon- 
boat, painted of all colours, comes flashing 
through the waves, like a bright kingfisher, and 
darts as swiftly as a dozen oarsmen can propel 
her. She is gilded as well as painted, she is 
wonderfully crank of build, fitter for speed than 
safety, and, on little bamboo staffs there flutter 
all about her, little flags of blood-red silk. Her 
head is carved into a dragon’s head with open 
jaws, hissing tongue, and fiery eyes. She has a 
cannon mounted amidships, and would be shaken 
to pieces by the recoil, did the gunner dare to 
use his linstock. Often the cannon is a mere 
“ quaker” of painted wood or paper, admirably 
wrought. In any case there are some musicians 
crouched in the thwarts, making a hideous noise 
with their wild instruments; there is the imperial 
ensign flaunting from a lofty pole; and under an 
awning more or less rich, there yawns and lolls 
in the stern sheets, a mandarin, fanned by two 
attendants, whose pheasant feathers and red 
robes mark them as police. The mandarin is an 
inferior mandarin, or he would searccly put his 
sacred person in such jeopardy as to skim to 
and fro in so narrow and unsafe a boat. The 
rowers, indeed, are sure to reach the shore in 
case of an upset, but it would be too much to 
expect of a lettered Chinese that he should 
swim. Moreover, the mandarin must be a 
“copper button” official of the humblest class, 
or his boat would be longer and better manned. 





There are dragon-boats pulling twenty-four oars, 
veritable sea-serpents, shooting through smooth 
waters like an ancient galley, with fine silken 
pavilions over their stern-sheets, superb banners, 
enormous lanterns of coloured paper, and a party 
of marine veterans, who not only have match- 
locks, but can actually use them. The mandarin 
of such a boat is probably a ninth-class man or 
B.L. of the Pekin University, and is the port 
inspector’s secretary. He is the terror of the 
fishermen and of the yam-sellers and washer- 
men, but he is not very formidable in the eyes 
of thieves. The boats of commerce and petty 
industry all make way for the dragon-boat, as 
sheep huddle together when a dog appears. 
The deputy-magistrate is charged with the pro- 
tection of the emperor’s revenue, as well as of 
property, philosophy, and good morals in general, 
and he has keen scent for a smuggler—not for 
a smuggler on a grand scale though. 

An opium clipper is not often meddled with, 
unless some war junk’s crew is several montls 
in arrear of pay, and, growing mutinous and 
fierce, is pacified by their commander with an 
assault on some rich contraband vessel. ‘he 
retail offenders get little mercy, if caught, 
and clever as the Chinese are in their hidings, 
the mandarins have a rare skill also in such 
thief-catching as they undertake. It is dif- 
ficult to escape by mere flight, for the dragon- 
boat spins along with a speed like that of a col- 
lege racing-eight, and the only hope of a fugitive 
junk is to get out to sea, where, if there are 
waves of any size at all, the dragon-boat knows 
better than to follow. Pirates always resist, 
and generally win the battle. ‘The floating 
arks, of which whole streets are always 
moored together, are under strict scrutiny of 
the ‘copper buttoned” official and his myrmi- 
dons. ‘The dragon-boat rushes among them, a 
pike among minnows, frightening them almost 
as much, ior authority is awful, even when it 
wears a copper button, and few men are abso- 
lutely certain, in China, that the law has not 
some hold on them for real or mock offences. 
You see the mandarin helped out of his boat, 
sow and again, by his obsequious attendants; 
you see him enter these poor marine dwellings, 
while the owner kneels on the threshold, with 
his hands held up to his eyes, as if dazzled by 
the radiance of the copper button. The cla- 
morous women and children leave off making a 
noise, and the whole ark is hushed while the 
literary jack-in-office makes his domiciliary 
visit. ‘There are so many possible accusations 
about opium, smuggled gunpowder, theft, secret 
societies, and little frauds, that the mandarin is 
sure of his bribe, and the policemen are sure of 
their bribes: even the rowers and musicians are 
sure of their extorted driuk of fiery spirit or hot 
wine, with perhaps a day’s consumption of 
tobacco. If the mandarin does not come out 
of the ark a richer man than he went in, by 
a few cash or pistarecens at least, the family 
must be wretchedly poor or most conspicuously 
innocent and obstinate. These harbour in- 
spectors and their subalterns used, before 1840, 
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sorely to torment foreigners. The dragon- 
boats were always buzzing about an English 
ship, like teasing flies, and when one rogue 
vas bribed away, another started up. But 
the war settled that matter. A mandarin of 
that class now stands in such awe of the consul’s 
complaints, that he knows it would be as much 
as his cap of office is worth, to intrude un- 
licensed on an European captain, besides his risk 
of being bundled over the side with little cere- 
mony. On shore, the copper and crystal but- 
toned dignitaries are as arrogant as ever, but they 
do not venture beneath the shadow of Euro- 
pean or United States bunting. 

The large war-junks are decidedly inferior in 
sailing qualities to the junks of commerce, and 
built chiefly with aed to the officers’ comfort. 
They have roundhouses, pavilions, and—should 
the captain be a devout Buddhist, as many Tartars 
are—a pagoda on deck, constructed, as the taste 
of the occupants may prompt, of bamboo, timber, 
chunam, or firm masonry. ‘lhe stumpy masts, the 
square sails of matting, the lofty poops coveted 
with lanterns and carving, and the absurd prows, 
make these vessels unfit to face the open sea. 
Accordingly, they haunt erceks and rivers, 
preferring fresh water to salt, and depending 
much more on their double or triple banks of 
oars than on their sails. According to the 
Official Pekin Almanack, there exist four hun- 
dred and fifty war-junks of the largest size, di- 
vided into four squadrons, and distinguished as 
the blue, white, yellow, and red. Besides 
these, there are nineteen hundred dragon-boats, 
fire-ships, block-ships, and smaller craft in gene- 
ral, said to be manned by forty-one thousand 
sailors: a number possibly not very much ex- 
aggerated. The commanders of the war-junks 
are military mandarins—timid in general, after 
the usual fashion of Tartars, when a sea-voyage 
is concerned—and mostly thieves. Often a com- 
mander sells his brass-guns to a native dealer, 
and buys worthless European ordnance sold as 
old iron. The sailors are never rightly paid, 
but they get rice and fish, and perquisites 
screwed out of the nation ; for they, too, are men 
in a little brief authority, and have their ways 
of plunder. ‘They are splendid rowers. Indeed 
no toil at the oar seems too much for a China- 
man, if you only feed him, and encourage him 
with tom-toms and flageolets and singing and 
buffoonery. So stimulated, he will row all 
day gaily and well. The war-junks have given 
more trouble to the Taiping rebels than the 
land troops: not because of the courage of 
their crews, but because of the difficulty of 
reaching them, while, if the captains are poor 
navigators, they are first-rate artists in fire- 
works. Most of the Chinese victories over the 
barbarous tribes on their borders have been 
due to their rockets and red-fire. They are 
very ingenious in the use of fire-ships and ex- 
plosive .rafts, and in the manufacture of com- 





pounds which explode with horrible smells and 
smothering smoke. It takes nothing less than 
European discipline to prevent any fleet from 
being set on. fire by the shoals of combustibles 
sent floating down the tide in war-time. If a 
country could be saved by Roman candles and 
Catherine wheels, China might defy the arms of 
united Europe. 

It is very pleasant to watch one of the re- 
gular fleets of trading junks returning from 
Siam and the Irrawaddy with its cargoes of 
birds’-nests, skins, feathers, spices, sea slugs, 
dried fish, and other dainties. Steadily and 
pleasantly the vessels bowl along, before a 
moderate wind, through a sparkling sea, alive 
with flotillas of the nautilus, and weeds, and 
fish of every size and shape. ‘The lines are 
always out, for so thrifty a race never neg- 
lects an opportunity of hooking something, 
and the sailors save their rations at the ex- 
pense of the fishes. The awkward sails draw 
pretty well, for the wind is right astern, and 
the solemn pig-tailed smoker, in rattan cap 
and thick-soled shoes, who holds the tiller, 
has an easy time of it. The captain shares 
his snug cabin with the supercargo: an im- 
portant person, probably a literary graduate 
and cousin of the owner. Perhaps even the 
owner, that great merchant, is on board; if 
so, he sits in solitary stafe in his pavilion, 
glaring with dull eyes through the fumes of his 
opium pipe. He eats, and drinks hot wine and 
scalding tea, and smokes, throughout the voyage: 
only rousing himself in port, where there is 
buying and selling, and a penny to be turned. 
The captain, who has the sole charge of the 
navigation, can always take a solar observation, 
and can work a reckoning tolerably: though he 
loves to see the land whenever it 1s possible to 
hug the shore, and is unhappy if the stars are 
lost at night behind the clouds, Logarithms do 
not concern him, for Chinese mathematics do 
not recognise discoveries, and “circle sailing” is 
outside the Chinaman’s world altogether. But 
give him a smooth sea, and a wind right astern, 
then he will glide along, safe and placid. 
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